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OR those who hold its fu- 
Pie in their hands, the story 
of their country’s past should live 
and breathe. History is what real 
people did, in real places, to make 
possible the freedom, the happi- 
ness and prosperity which we en- 
joy today. The places are still 
there, and many of them are not 
far away. You and your children 
can visit them. Not “some day” 
but now—this summer. 


Just a few delightful hours on a 
swift, comfortable, safe train and 


you too can be standing where 
the great of history stood before. 
In the very rooms where they 
lived. On fields where they died 
to give us the freedom we have 
never cherished more highly than 
we do today. 


Now is the time to visit the places 
you’ve always wanted to see. And 
you can cover so much more 
ground, see so much more, save 
time and energy for sightseeing, 
if you go by rail. 


ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN RAILROADS WASHINGTON, D.C. 
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St Amaia yo 
Start from any place in the United 
States. Circle from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific, from North to South —with 
liberal stopovers for sightseeing—and 
back to where you started. All for $90 
railroad fare in coaches, $135 if you go 
Pullman (plus $45 for one or two 
passengers in a lower berth). 

SEE YOUR LOCAL TICKET AGENT 











TO THE TEACHER 





WHO NEEDS A CASH LOAN 


How you can borrow ‘100 if you can pay back *9Z a month 


If you are planning to get a loan, here 
are two things you should do. 1. Make 
sure that a loan is the answer to your 
problem—that it will not merely get 
you in deeper. 2. If you do borrow, get 
your loan on the most favorable terms 
that you can. 


Choose your own payments 


The table in this advertisement shows 
just how much you repay when you 
borrow at Household Finance. You 
will note that you may choose your 
own repayment plan. You may repay 
in installments which fit your own 
situation and income. 

Suppose that you need $100. You 
find this amount in the first column of 
the table. Then read across, picking 
out the monthly payment which you 
wish to make. Let’s say that the pay- 
ment is $9.77. The table shows that 
12 payments of this amount will repay 
your loan in full. 

You may prefer to make larger pay- 


ments and thus pay up sooner. The 
sooner you repay, the less your loan 
costs. Four monthly installments of 
$26.60each, or a total of $106.40, for in- 
stance, willalsorepay a $100loan in full. 
(Payments shown in the table include 
all charges. You pay nothing more.) 
Borrow in privacy 

You need no stocks, bonds or other 
security to borrow at Household Fi- 
nance—just the ability to repay your 
loan in monthly installments. No 
credit inquiries are made of friends or 
relatives. You get the money you need 
in a simple transaction—promptly and 
privately. 

Please apply for your loan at the 
nearest Household Finance office. Or 
you may borrow by mail. The coupon 
below will bring you, without obliga- 
tion, full information about our “‘loans 
by mail” service. 

Thousands learn money management 
Household believes that everyone 





FIND HERE THE CASH LOAN YOU NEED 























CHOOSE YOUR MONTHLY PAYMENT HERE 
2 3 | 6 10 12 16 20 
payments | payments | payments | payments | payments | payments | payments | payments 
$ 25 12.98 |$ 6.65 | $ 4.54 |$ 3.49 |$ 2.86 | $ 2.44 | $20 t $50 loaned 
50 25.95 | 13.30 9.09 6.98 5.72 4.88 | for 12 monthsor less 
75 38.93 19.95 13.63 10.48 8.58 7.33 |$ 5.76 | $ 4.83 
100 51.91 26.60 18.18 13.97 11.45 9.77 7.68 6.43 
125 64.89 | 33.25 22.72 17.46 14.31 12.21 9.60 8.04 
150 77.86 | 39.91 27.26 20.95 17.17 14.65 11.52 9.65 
175 90.78 46.52 31.78 24.42 20.01 17.08 13.42 11.24 
200 103.69 | 53.14 36.29 27.88 22.84 19.48 15.31 12.82 
250 129.52 | 66.33 45.28 34.77 28.47 24.27 19.05 15.93 
300 155.34 79.51 54.25 41.64 34.08 29.04 22.77 19.03 

















pay, when payments are made on schedule. 


s rate of 2 
and 2% per month on that part of a 


scribed by the Illinois Small Loan Law. 
1A. TLL 





WE GUARAPTEE the total amount figured by using this table to be the oA pant yes 
ou will pay less if you pay your loan ahead of 
time since you pay charges only for the actual time you have the money. Payments include 
charges at ; per month on t 
lance in excess 
of $150. This rate is less than the maximum pre- 


t part of a balance not exceeding $150, 


B.E. HENDERSON. PRESIDENT 








Personal Loans $20 to $300 


should avoid unnecessary debt. So 
through lectures, films, and the printed 
word, the company encourages family 
money management. Household’s 
campaign on budgeting and better 
buymanship has shown thousands of 
families how to stretch their dollars. 
Hundreds of schools and colleges use 
Household’s practical consumer pub- 
lications as supplementary texts. You 
are invited to ask for copies at your 
Household Finance branch. Or write for 
a list of the titles in the Household Fi- 
nance Library of Consumer Education. 


LOCALLY MANAGED 
HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 
OFFICES 
in 15 Illinois Cities 


GALEsBURG— 4th F1., 

Rm. 407, Hill 
Arcade Bidg., 
6226 Main 


Joust—3rd Floor, 
ialto Theater 
Bidg., Phone 6184 
Aurora— Suite 507, Mouns— 4th Floor, 
Aurora Nat. Bk. Fifth Ave. Bidg., 
Bidg., Aurora 8445 Moline 1464 
PsoriA—3rd Floor, 


Lehmann Bidg., 
Phone 4-5177 


CuicaGo—2nd Fi., 
253 Conway Bidg.., 
111W. Washington 
Ph. Franklin 1082 


ALTON—7th Floor, 
First Nat. Bk. 
Bidg., Main 3 


Fi., 


Rockrorp—6é6th 
Talcott Bidg., 
Main 930 


SpRinGrieLp — Rm. 
1004, 10th Floor, 
Myers Building, 
Phone 5765 





Phone 5277 
East St. Louts—2nd 
Fl., 338 Mi i 


i issouri 
Ave., Ph. East6738 


Freerort—3rd FI., 
Strate Bank Bidg., 


Main 137 Ont. 7110 


Call at or phone the nearest Housebold office or 
mail this compon to nearest office. All negotia- 
tions can be completed by mail. 
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FREE soox.er anp 
APPLICATION BLANK 


Mail this coupon whether 
you wish an immediate loan 
or not. You never know when 
this information will come 
in handy. If loan is wanted 
now, state amount desired. 


ousehold Finance Corporation 
(See addresses above—mail to nearest office) 


on Household’s Special 
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Please mail me free copy of your brochure: “‘How to Get a Teacher Loan 
yment Plan.”’ I understand this request places 
me under no obligation to negotiate a loan. 


PIG ccocentnsderddovcceccccccqnasessases Coccccccccccccccccccess 
BEDI a 000 cccccccccccccecesccceccesecacssonccecosocacossesecegcs 
ORF ccccccvcccccccccccccccccccccscccces DIS oes dae ccc ucctasisenes 
Amount I wish to borrow $...........0+00: ee ee ee Months 








é Recent Texthook Publications 


What the New Census Means, by Stuart 
Chase. Public Affairs Committee, Incorporat- 
ed, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, New 
York. Paper. 30 pages. Price, $0.10. 

There are many implications for teachers 
and all who are interested in education in 
this discussion of a major transition in our 
national life, by a writer who is pre-eminently 
successful in the popular approach to social 
and economic problems. Acknowledging the 
end of a boom economy, supported by rapid 
population growth, he finds certain advan- 
tages in national maturity. It will, he be- 
lieves, permit us to transfer attention from 
problems of production to those of distribu- 
tion and consumption, to consider quality 
ahead of quantity. Smaller elementary school 
population will mean an end of overcrowding 
of classes unless, he warns, budgets are re- 
duced too drastically. Children may be more 
highly valued as they become fewer. 

In answer to those who fear that the qual- 
ity of the population is being lowered, he de- 
clares, “Most children who have good food 
and good training will make good citizens, 
whether their parents are poor or rich.” He 
adds, “A system of first-rate schools in the 
mountain districts of the South would be as 
important in improving the quality of our 
population as any step yet proposed.” He 
sees a possibility that the Defense Program 
may encourage good schools, good food, and 
good medical care for all children, on “the 
sound principle that only a healthy commu- 
nity can stand up to the dictators.” 

To those who feel that the vitality of a na- 
tion is reflected in its population growth, he 
says: “If the birth rate of this country or any 
country can be stimulated at all, it will only 
be by a broad and indirect improvement of 
living conditions—by more opportunity, eco- 
nomic security, public health measures, better 
housing.” 


Distributive Education, by Kenneth B. 
Haas. The Gregg Publishing Company, 270 
Madison Avenue, New York. Cloth. 310 
pages. Price, $2.00. 

Enactment of the George-Deen Law in 
1936 placed upon administrative desks the 
problems connected with the organization 
and operation of a new kind of vocational 
training, of meeting requirements to qualify 
for Federal assistance, and of co-ordinating 
school and out-of-school experience for the 
benefit of the student. This book, written by 
a specialist, examines the entire field of dis- 
tributive education as it relates to curricu- 
lum, teacher training and qualifications, 
equipment, etc. The thirty-five page Appen- 
dix contains a wealth of forms, contracts, and 
reports reproduced as they are used in dis- 
tributive education training programs. 


All Aboard for Storyland, by Helen Heffer- 
nan, Wilhelmina Harper and Gretchen Wulf- 
ing. Benjamin H. Sanborn and Company, 
131 Clarendon Street, Boston, Massachusetts. 
Cloth. Illustrated in color. 378 pages. 

Here is a collection of stories and verse to 
make a delightful literary reader for the first 
grader. Generously illustrated in black and 
white and color, the book is exceptionally 
attractive as to format. 
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They Broke the Prairie, by Earnest Elmo 
Calkins. Charles Scribner’s Sons, 320 East 
21st Street, Chicago, Illinois. Cloth. 451 
pages. Price, $1.00. 

This study of a great settlement movement 
with its religious and educational motif and 
local interpretation will be familiar to many 
Illinois teachers, since it is a selection of the 
Illinois Teachers Reading Circle board for 
the 1940-1941 school year. The author, dis- 
tinguished in the field of advertising, has set 
down in rich detail the pageantry of the his- 
tory with which he is concerned. His style 
is entertaining and distinguished by an epi- 
grammatic quality. While Knox College 
occupies a prominent place in the narrative, 
it does so rather as a community influence. 
There is brief reference to the common 
schools and an interesting account of Newton 
Bateman’s presidency of the college. 


Films for the Teaching of Democracy, com- 
piled by the Research Division, National Edu- 
cation Association. The Association, 1201 
Sixteenth Street, Northwest, Washington, D 
C. Paper. 27 pages. Price, $0.25. 

One hundred fifty-six films are listed under 
the following classifications: Biography, Gov- 
ernment in American Democracy, War in 
American History, Problems of American 
Democracy, and Advances of Civilization in 
America. 


As far as possible the following information 
is given: (1) number of reels, (2) size of 
film (all films listed are 16 mm., although if 
also available as 35 mm. films that fact is 
indicated), (3) whether or not the film is 
silent or sound, (4) cost (rental and sale price 
are indicated by the symbols “R.” and “S.”; 
when there are no other charges the borrower 
is usually expected to pay transportation 
costs), (5) distributor, and (6) date of re- 
lease. 


Current Practices in Institutional Teacher 
Placement, edited by Earl W. Anderson, John 
Douglas Leith, and Ralph F. Strebel. Na- 
tional Institutional Teacher Placement Asso- 
ciation with the assistance of the Commission 
on Teacher Education, American Council on 
Education. Cloth. 186 pages. 


Three introductory chapters are designed as 
an orientation into the area of institutional 
teacher placement. The premise is established 
that the aims of teacher placement are co- 
ordinate with those of education in general, 
and a survey of more common policies and 
practices is presented. The remainder of the 
volume is given over to reports from co-op- 
erating institutions regarding their practices 
in such areas as co-ordination of selection, ad- 
mission, and guidance with teacher place- 
ment ; relationships with registrants; relation- 
ships with faculty members; follow-up pro- 
grams; organization, administration, and of- 
fice practice, and research and evaluation 
programs. 

While the emphasis is upon description of 
actual practice in teacher placement, the net 
effect is to reveal the broadening functions 
of institutional teacher placement through 
which placement has become identified with 
the whole program of teacher education 
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Admunistering Vocational Education, by 
Walter H. Magill. Educational Publishers, 
118 pages. 

One of the “Guide to Action” series devoted 
to administrative problems from the stand- 
point of the practitioner, Administering Vo- 
cational Education comes at a time when 
problems in this field are receiving greater 
attention than ever before. In a chapter de- 
voted to “Philosophy” the two facets of the 
subject—vocational education as a part of 
general education and specialized vocational 
training, are examined, their possibilities for 
schools of varying size in communities of 
many types are weighed and general conclu- 
sions as definite as are warranted are reached. 
Curriculum, staff, instruction, and pupil se- 
lection, each receive a chapter, as do evaluat- 
ing techniques, and a general summary chap- 
ter reviews criteria for programs aimed 
at the two major goals—general education 
and specialized training. Throughout social 
and citizenship values are not lost sight of. 


Mental Health in the Classroom, edited by 
Dorothy W. Baruch, Edith M. Bader, Beryl 
Parker, E. T. McSwain, and Paul J. Misner. 
Department of Supervisors and Directors of 
Instruction, National Education Association, 
1201 Sixteenth Street, Northwest, Washing- 
ton, D.C. Cloth. 304 pages. Price, $2.00. 

Some local interest attaches to this year- 
book because of the degree of participation in 
its preparation by Illinois people. Dr. Paul 
Witty, Northwestern Unversity, served as 
chairman of the committee in charge of its 
preparation. Dr. E. T. McSwain, also of 
Northwestern University, was a member of 
the editorial committee, as was Superinten- 
dent Paul J. Misner of the Glencoe schools. 
On the advisory committee were Walter A. 
Anderson, Northwestern University, John J. 
De Boer, Chicago Teachers College, and 
Frances R. Horwich, Pestalozzi Froebel 
Teachers College, Chicago. 

Emphasis is upon continuous normal 
growth from pre-school to adulthood. Two 
expressed needs of the teacher faced with the 
problem of developing programs for the hy- 
gienic development of boys and girls are met: 
(1) information concerning the basic premises 
on which the mental hygiene approach is 
built, and (2) descriptions of tested prac- 
tices for improving mental health. Basic con- 
cepts in mental hygiene are set forth in four 
initial chapters, through samples of investiga- 
tions from various sciences, followed by a 
consideration of school-home-community re- 
lationships as they impinge upon the child and 
the adaptations that he is called upon to 
make. Chapters IX to XV describe practices 
in schools employing the mental hygiene ap- 
proach to education, and a final section con- 
siders the problems of adult education with 
particular reference to pre-service and in- 
service training of teachers. Mr. Paul J. Mis- 
ner examines “some of the in-service experi- 
ences of teachers in an effort to determine the 
implications for mental health.” In such rela- 
tionship he considers the curriculum, admin- 
istration and the community. 

Professor Witty wrote the final summary 
chapter and took advantage of the chapter 
head, “A Forward Look,” to show the ident- 
ity of purpose of the mental hygiene ap- 
proach and the democratic process—to 
achieve “individually satisfying and socially 
worthy patterns of life.” 
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Pictured left to right: Gladys Blodgett, Carol Fennemann, Bernard Harris, Miss Ade- 
line Smith, sponsor, Tassie Tafelos, Don Skrinar, Jacqueline Trottier, Betty Eichoft, 
Ilsamarie Casper. 


Bloom Chapter Future Teachers of America 


The Bloom Chapter of the Future Teachers of America, the first in Illinois, was formed in the 


fall of 1939 at Bloom Township High School, Chicago Heights, Illinois. The purpose of the 
organization is to study the qualifications and work of a teacher. This is done by discussing 
the “Personal Growth’’ leaflets, and the lives of great educators. Teachers are frequently 
invited to be guest speakers. The officers this year are: Carol Fennemann, president; Jacqueline 


Trottier, secretary; Betty Eichoff, librarian. Miss Adeline M. Smith, of the social studies 
department, is sponsor. 
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Improvement of Teacher Education 


Activity of S.LN.U. in the Co-operative Experiment Sponsored 
by the American Council's Commission on Teacher Education 


By HAL HALL, Local Co-ordinator 
and Principal, University High 
School, S.LN.U. 


the fall of 1939, Southern IIli- 
nois Normal University has been par- 
ticipating in the Co-operative Experi- 
ment for the Improvement of Teacher 
Education which is sponsored by the 
American Council’s Commission on 
Teacher Education. It is believed that 
the profession will be interested to learn 
of some of the developments thus far 
in this Experiment, since it now appears 
that the efforts of the Commission are 
likely to result in findings of great im- 
port to teacher education. An attempt 
will be made herein to present concisely 
the central purpose of the Experiment, 
the more important activities of the 
Commission and the work entered into 
and projects initiated at Southern as a 
result of participation in the Experi- 
ment. The latter is included in the be- 
lief that a brief description of the part 
played by the college in this Experi- 
ment will provide a clearer picture of 
the entire enterprise. 


Central Purpose of the Experiment 


In 1938 the Commission on Teacher 
Education was organized under the 
auspices of the American Council on 
Education. After a number of plan- 
ning conferences, it was decided that 
the Commission would undertake to aid 
a representative group of teacher edu- 
cating institutions to find processes by 
means of which they might, through 
their own co-operative efforts and with 
the help of resources to be supplied by 
the Commission, continuously improve 
and refine their programs. To date 
slightly over $1,000,000 has been 
secured by the Commission from the 
General Education Board, to be used, 
for the most part, in supplying the thir- 
ty-four participating schools with help- 
ful resources—expert consultant serv- 
ice, educational travel, study furloughs 
for certain staff members, and a clear- 
ing-house service to disseminate in- 
formation among participating schools 
concerning interesting developments 
which are occurring on the campuses of 
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participants. In other words, the Com- 
mission is interested in discovering 


processes by means of which an institu-~ 


tion can democratically isolate and 
work for the solution of its most press- 
ing problems. A publication of the 
Commission expresses the belief that 
the findings of educational research 
have far out-distanced practice and 
states that the “Commission believes 
that its central function is to aid in 
putting the best theoretical knowledge 
into actual practice.” 


Activity of Southern 


The plans of the Commission have 
found expression on the Carbondale 
campus in a program of action involv- 
ing a large number of faculty members 
in a variety of activities. At the out- 
set, a planning committee which in- 
cluded representatives from all instruc- 
tional divisions of the college, certain 
administrative officers and representa- 
tives from a number of agencies, was 
formed. This committee selects the most 
significant institutional problems, lays 
plans for an attack upon them, serves asa 
co-ordinating body, plans and provides 
the impetus necessary to start new proj- 
ects, passes on requests of various fac- 
ulty groups and individuals for use of 
the resources of the Commission, and 
in general is the local directing and ini- 
tiating force. Specifically, the commit- 
tee serves as a clearing house for re- 
quests for consultant service and educa- 
tional visitation and is responsible for 
the over-all planning of local activity. 

When the committee was first formed 
last fall, several preliminary meetings 
were devoted to the business of reach- 
ing an agreement concerning the most 
important institutional problems to be 
attacked during the college’s partici- 
pation in the Experiment. Evaluation 
of the entire teacher-preparing program 
was finally selected. It was also agreed 
that attention should be focused on the 
problem of upgrading the effectiveness 
of the personnel program, the rural and 
elementary curricula, the work of the 
child guidance clinic and the curriculum 
of the campus laboratory high school. 

It was decided by the planning com- 
mittee that in launching a broad evalu- 
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ation program, a necessary first step 
should be the co-operative development 
of a frame of reference (to which most 
of the faculty could agree) from which 
might be drawn sound educational aims 
and objectives. A committee was ap- 
pointed to consider possible approaches 
to the problem of constructing a frame 
of reference. This group came to the 
conclusion that the frame of reference 
should encompass a description of the 
more important aspects of contempo- 
rary American life and its problems. 
Subsequent steps that have been or 
soon will be taken by this committee 
are the development of statements de- 
scribing the learning process, the func- 
tion of the school and the teacher in 
the modern world, the understandings 
teachers should have to perform these 
functions well, and finally, the experi- 
ences which the college should give to 
prospective teachers so that they may 
acquire the necessary understandings. 
Although the frame of reference is 
not yet completed, some groups and in- 
dividuals have already begun evalua- 
tion programs. The freshman orienta- 
tion group under the sponsorship of the 
college personnel council has initiated 
an evaluation program which is to pro- 
ceed through the following steps: (1) 
the development of a statement of aims 
of the freshman orientation program 
obtained through a canvass of faculty 
and student opinion; (2) an examina- 
tion of the techniques that have been 
used in the past for the realization of 
these aims; and (3) the development 
of instruments to be used in discover: 
ing the efficacy of these procedures. 
The Personnel Council, formed at the 
beginning of the last school year, has 
been attacking, with the aid of the re- 
sources of the Commission, a number of 
problems such as the housing of col- 
lege students, the reduction of college 
failures, the establishment of a testing 
bureau, etc. Other groups which are 
at work on problems and which are re- 
ceiving guidance and stimulation from 
the Commission are the general educa- 
tion committee, the child guidance 
clinic, the rural education department, 
the professional studies division, the 
practical arts division, and the Uni- 


(Continued on Page 292) 
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[llmois Local School Finance Problems 


By O. F. PATTERSON 
Superintendent of Schools 
Elgin, Dlinois 


Wa: constitutes local school 
finances for a system of public educa- 
tion? What are the sources from which 
local income is derived? On what basis 
are the available funds to be distrib- 
uted in operating a school system? How 
shall the funds be accounted for? What 
effective methods have been found to 
keep the public apprised of the status of 
finances and the uses to which they are 
put? These and many other questions 
arise in the study of financing an edu- 
cational program. However, these are 
basic and serve the purpose of this unit. 
The purpose is that of focusing atten- 
tion upon the basic problems and not 
that of offering a platform or plan to 
solve problems. 


What Constitutes Local School 
Finances? 


The laws of the state of Illinois re- 
quire that the officials of each district 
(board-of-director districts are ex- 
cepted) prepare an annual budget to be 
submitted to county officials with the 
tax levy in August. The budget must 
include an estimate of income and an es- 
timate of expenditures for the ensuing 
year. It is intended that this budget be 
a reasonably accurate statement of the 
anticipated general financial plan for 
the year. Obviously there are variables 
that cannot be fully predicted months 
in advance. Hence, provision is made 
in the preparation of the budget for 
contingencies, items that do not give 
themselves to close prediction. 


The Sources of Local Income 


Local school finance comprises all in- 
come and all expenditures of the local 
board of education. Whatever the 
sources or whatever the expenditures 
they must lawfully be accounted for in 
the records of transactions. Methods of 
financing may vary from district to dis- 
trict through the application of differ- 
ent laws, but the money must pass 
through the same legally constituted 
channel, the local board of education. 

Ninety percent of the income for 
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public school operation in Illinois 
comes from local taxation on real and 
personal property. The other ten per- 
cent comes from State appropriations 
and a few minor sources not common 
to all schools. Any given school might 
receive more or less than ten percent 
of its income from the State depending 
upon its assessed valuations, tax rate, 
and expenditures. In general, however, 
the income from State sources wiil not 
vary materially from ten percent. It 
will be revealing for each teacher to de- 
termine exactly what percent of his dis- 
trict’s income was derived from the 
various sources last year. 

One district in Illinois during the 
year ending June 30, 1940, had the fol- 
lowing distribution of income: 


Percent of 
Source of Income Total Income 
Loosd Diistetct Thames... os cscsccs cscs 85.75 
ME CAG chadnaetavercewns4haus 5.23 
PND 3 cbs ppidsandse scsesee 8.76 
Distributive Fund ......... 7.20 
Handicapped Children ..... 52 
Vocational Reimbursement.. 1.04 
a aS a 26 





100.00 


This district received no special State 
aid either for elementary or secondary 
education. Had the valuations been 
such that an educational rate of $1.50 
on each $100 of valuation would have 
raised a total of less than $40 per ele- 
mentary pupil and less than $80 per 
high-school pupil, this district would 
have been eligible to receive somewhat 
more, from State equalization funds. 

Obviously the item of income that 
causes the greatest concern among tax- 
payers is that derived from the prop- 
erty tax. It is the one that is tradition- 
ally known as “taxes” in spite of the 
fact that it constitutes but a small per- 
cent of total taxes. Tuition can scarce- 
ly be considered as income since it is 
but the repayment of the actual costs 
of educating non-resident students. In 
the districts of origin, income to pay 
tuition is derived from property tax. 
Upon meeting certain State standards 
schools are reimbursed for excess costs 
for educating handicapped children 
and for conducting certain vocational 
classes on the secondary level. 

The minor sources amount to but lit- 
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tle in total. Since a school cannot make 
commercial investments or operate for 
a profit these are limited to the miscel- 
laneous, such as sale of property and 
materials, rentals, gifts, insurance ad- 
justments, etc. 


How Funds Are Distributed 


It is in the distribution of funds for 
educational services that the budget 
really plays its important part. How 
the funds are distributed or budgeted is 
one of the very best keys to the philo- 
sophy of the school. The budget ex- 
presses in terms of dollars and cents the 
needs to accomplish a plan which might 
not appear on paper in any other form. 

Each teacher should study the dis- 
tribution of his own district’s funds, 
both as they are budgeted and as they 
are expended, somewhat on the plan 
listed below. The first column repre- 
sents the actual budget for a recent 
year in one district and the second col- 
umn represents the actual expenditures 
for the same district. Columns two and 
three are expressed as percents of the 
total amount budgeted or expended. 








Expendi 

Budget Items Budget tures 
General Control ............ 22 2.10 
IN choos Sevines ecnaut 67.7 65.68 
SED “2 doaécodus csc cea 11.1 11.70 
RCN eee eee 3.4 4.17 
Auxiliary Agencies.......... x) 73 
ee 2.6 4.14 
BE ED avngonceasccuce 8.7 9.74 
Contingencies .............. 2.1 08 
Other Expense.............. 1.3 1.66 

100.00 100.00 


The above distribution includes both 
the educational and building funds 
combined. In actual practice these 
must be kept separate even though one 
fund may have a substantial balance 
and the other a serious deficit. The 
separation of funds is not a funda- 
mental principle in local school finance. 
The fundamental principle is that of al- 
location of funds on the basis of rela- 
tive values. Separation of funds often 
defeats the application of this principle. 


Accounting for Funds and 
Informing the Public 

One of the weak points in school 
finance in Illinois is the lack of a sys- 
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tem of uniform accounts. It is essential 
that local expenditures be broken down 
into unit costs so that the layman, in 
his limited time, can see where his tax 
money has gone. Unit costs can be ac- 
counted for in almost any degree from 
the broad items of a budget to the cost 
of pen points per pupil. The latter 
probably has no great value but at 
least two steps in accounting have im- 
portance. The first is the school’s own 
breakdown into per pupil costs: 


1. By budgetary units so that the costs of 
the various larger services can be readily as- 
certained 

2. By building units so that a basis may 
be found for better equalizing costs and op- 
portunities 

3. By classes of normal and abnormal pu- 
pils 

4. By regular day school, night school, and 
summer school 

5. By any other unit for which a given 
community may have specific need of anal- 
ysis and evaluation 


The second is one that no local school 
would seem to want neglected. It is 
that of an annual audit by a competent 
certified public accountant. If a school 
is to operate to its fullest possibilities, 
it must have the confidence of the pub- 
lic. This is one of the first principles 
in local school finance. A complete, im- 
partial, and honest audit of funds at the 
end of each year reveals the true state 
of the funds and furnishes a basis for 
improved local accounting. While an 
audit is not a substitute for judgment 
on the part of those who administer the 
budget, it is a check on their honesty 
necessary to continued public confi- 
dence. 

The reader should avail himself of 
forms used in local accounting and re- 
view some of the better audits to be 
found in the office of the county super- 
intendent of schools. 

Instances are many in which a lack 
of public confidence in the school’s 
financial integrity has defeated much of 
the value of an excellent educational 
program. Hence every legitimate means 
that can be found should be used to in- 
form the community of the true condi- 
tion of its school finances. Public in- 
formation is public education. This 
paper emphasizes that the American 
faith in the education of youth should 
be applied to the education of adults as 
well. Such faith is that, given the tools 
and information, the public may be 
relied upon to act justly. Since the 
public is the final authority, it must 
have the facts in order to act justly 
and confidently on matters of both 
financial and educational policy. 
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Problems in finance are ever-present. 
Some are old ones, others later in origin 
and probably still others are in the 
making for early solution. Even the old 
problems take on renewed significance 
in a changed social and economic set- 
ting. Below are important problems 
for consideration in a study of local 
financing. 


1. Local taxation procedures are 
subject to State law as to mechanics 
and limitations. Any change is right- 
fully a legislative function of the State. 
State laws have a strong impact upon 
local school finance in several of the 
following categories: 


a) Property must carry as much as ninety 
percent of cost of local education regardless 
of the fact that property may not furnish a 
source of income to support its levied share. 


b) In the face of rising costs of materials, 
buildings, and services, assessed valuations 
range roughly from 20 to 50 percent less than 
they were twelve years ago. They are much 
slower to rise than are the costs of school 
operation. 

c) Tax collections for school support have 
over the past few years improved in that they 
represent a higher percent of levies collected. 
However, at the present time the date of col- 
lection falls at the very end of the school year 
for which the levy is made or after the end 
of the year, thus forcing many school sys- 
tems into the added expense of interest on 
borrowed money for operational expendi- 
tures. Another collection problem is that of 
costs. A two percent deduction is made from 
the taxes collected. This would seem exor- 
bitant under modern methods of collection. 

d) Inequalities in assessed valuations and 
rates are such that comparisons of tax loads 
between communities have little meaning. As 
long as property must carry the major part 
in financing, some degree of equality should 
be maintained in terms of a ratio of its as- 
sessed to its real valuation. Then rates will 
have meaning and loads will be more equit- 
ably distributed. 

e) The unit district is rapidly becoming 
extinct due to the fact that laws have per- 
mitted districts to be broken up into addi- 
tional taxing units in order to secure more 
funds from taxes on the same property. This 
has happened in spite of the fact that the 
unit district is admittedly the more economi- 
cal and the more productive type of school 
organization. Its threatened extinction is 
strictly a problem of tax inequality and diffi- 
culty in consolidation. Political economists 
maintain that the number of taxing units 
should be decreased while local financial 
problems demand that more be formed even 
at the cost of waste. 


f) Demands for revenue for defense, re- 
lief, public welfare, agriculture, highways, 
etc., threaten to reduce the funds available 
for education in the very near future. Vali- 
ant effort is predicted as necessary to retain 
the present services. 


2. The local budget is currently 
called upon to provide an expanded 
program of education and recreation 
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for adults as well as a more complete 
program for those of school age. Cer- 
tainly such a demand is commendable. 
The only real issue involved is how 
efforts to meet it are to be financed. 


3. A system of uniform accounting 
as previously mentioned is of extreme 
importance in the administration of a 
local school system. While this is a 
State problem, it is also a local problem. 
The lack of reliable comparative sta- 
tistics and the lack of a functional plan 
for determining and recording unit 
costs prevent a factual approach to 
many of the local school district’s 
financial problems. 


4. Probably there has never before 
been a time when it was so necessary 
for a local educational institution to re- 
main financially solvent. Schools may 
well accept the responsibility of keep- 
ing themselves free from the encum- 
brances of debt so that they can be 
free from the reaction which seems 
certain to come in the post-war period. 

This condition might prove to be the 
strongest key to national confidence 
and national unity. In any case, local 
school financial obligations should not 
be incurred without the certainty of 
revenue to meet them. Any other course 
portends financial hazards that might 
destroy the essential values of locally 
controlled public education. 


THINGS TO THINK ABOUT 


1. How does Illinois compare with other 
leading states in the percentage of school costs 
paid from State revenues? 

2. What is meant by State equalization 
aid? How does it affect the relative propor- 
tion of school costs borne by the State and 
the local district ? 

3. What difficulties in allocation of district 
funds arise from the legal requirement that 
educational and building funds be kept sep- 
arate? 

4. What is the importance to administra- 
tion of uniform accounts and an audit? To 
the public? 

5. Name some limitations that State law 
places upon the taxing power of the local 
school district. 

6. How do such limitations discriminate 
against the district operating all twelve 
grades of the common school? 

7. Discuss such other factors that contrib- 
ute to local school finance problems as (1) 
reduced valuations, (2) relation of income 
from tangible property to the tax load 
borne by it, (3) great variability in assess- 
ment ratios. 


THINGS TO DO 

1. Ask your Representative in the Legis- 
lature to get copies of the following bills for 
your discussion or study group: 

S. B. 134-135, Thompson and Howell, State 
school fund; H. B. 225-226, Hunter and Ed- 
wards, State school fund; H. B. 376, O’Neill, 
non-high school rate of $1.00; H. B. 256, 
(Continued on page 295) 
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Educational Legislation Advances 


By IRVING F. PEARSON 
Executive Secretary, LE.A. 


E last month has seen the advance 
of many school bilis. It has also seen 
the defeat of a few bills, and the stale- 
mating of others. 


Minimum Wage 

The defeat of the teachers’ minimum 
wage bill, H. B. 181 by Representatives 
Upchurch and Allison, occurred April 
30 by a vote of 67 to 33. Fifty-one rep- 
resentatives failed to vote upon the 
proposal. They are quite as respon- 
sible for the defeat of the bill as were 
those who voted against it. 

The voting record follows: 

Those voting in the affirmative are: 


Allison Greene, E.A. Noonan 


Bolger Hannigan O’Grady 
Bowen Higgins O’Keefe 
Bowler Holten O’Neill 
Boyle Hunter, E.C. Perry 
Brands Kaindl Ray 
Crowley Kasserman Ruddy 
Daly Keller Saltiel 
DeGafferelly Kelsey Sandquist 
Dinneen Knauf Schaumleffel 
Donnelly Lawler Stewart 
Donohoo Lewis Sullivan 
Edwards Luckey Swanson 
Fitzgerald Martin Teefey 
Flanigan Marzullo Thon 
Flowerree McCabe Tuttle 
Franz, Matt McDonald Upchurch 
Garman,T.M. McGaughey Vicars 
Gibbs McGrath Welker 
Gorman, H. J. Mills Wellinghoff 
Gorman, J.J. Mioduski Mr. Speaker 
Gormley Mueller Yeas—67. 
Grebe Mundy 

Those voting in the negative are: 
Ashcraft Dillavou Russell 
Bauer Franz, C.D. Salisbury 
Bingham Friedland Scarborough 
Branson Funkhouser Schuler 
Burgess Hitter Searle 
Carpenter Hunter, David Smith, Ora 
Clabaugh Nowlan Thompson 
Collins Querfeld White 
Cutler Rennick Williston 
Dale Robbins Wood 
Davis Robison Woodward 

Nays—33. 


Note: Representatives Lloyd Harris of 
Granite City and Paul Powell of Vienna 
were absent during this roll call due to the 
sudden illness of Mr. Harris. Both gentle- 
men had previously supported H. B. 181. 
Representatives J. J. Barbour and J. Ward 
Smith were absent because of illness and an 
accident, respectively. 


The attack on H. B. 181 centered 
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upon “home rule” and “inability to 
pay.” Supporters of the measure were 
pleased to note that although two years 
ago it was impossible to get a similar 
bill out of committee, this year the bill 
went to final vote in the House, and 
then lost by ten votes only. They are 
also pleased to observe that the state- 
wide publicity attached to the effort did 
bring salary increases to many teachers 
in the low-salaried groups, and centered 
public attention upon a situation here- 
tofore unknown to the public-at-large. 
Organized opposition to the bill cen- 
tered in the Illinois Agricultural As- 
sociation and partly in the Illinois As- 
sociation of School Boards. 


Certification 

S. B. 227 and 228, the county super- 
intendents’ and general teachers’ cer- 
tificating bills, respectively, passed the 
Senate, Tuesday, May 13, by a vote of 
47 to 0 and 40 to 1 respectively. Sen- 
ator J. Will Howell of West Frankfort 
provided excellent sponsorship for these 
bills. He was assisted effectively by 
Senator George C. Dixon of Dixon, the 
co-sponsor. H. B. 393, identical with 
S. B. 227, is on third reading in the 
House, amended to provide that 
county superintendency candidates 
must live in the State. H. B. 392, 
identical with S. B. 228, is on second 
reading in the House, pending consid- 
eration of proposed amendments. The 
House bills are by Representatives 
Collins and Garman. 


Continuing Contracts 

S. B. 193 by Senator R. G. Crisen- 
berry of Murphysboro, amended to in- 
clude the provisions for continuing 
contracts for teachers in board-of-di- 
rector districts (notification of termina- 
tion of contract to be given previous 
to March 15), as well as for tenure for 
teachers in board-of-education districts, 
passed the Senate April 22 with but one 
dissenting vote, that of Senator E. E. 
Laughlin of the Twelfth District. 

This bill rests in the House Educa- 
tion Committee pending action on 
H. B. 375 (boards of directors) and 
H. B. 377 (boards of education) in 
the House. H. B. 377, the tenure bill, 
passed unamended to third reading. 
H. B. 375, the continuing contract bill 
for board-of-director district teachers, 
waited for weeks in the House Educa- 


tion Committee for a subcommittee re- 
port on amendments. ‘fhe amend- 
ments were rejected. 

H. B. 375 by Mrs. O’Neill has late- 
ly advanced to third reading. S. B. 
193 should be passed favorably by 
the House Committee and advanced to 
first reading. In the meanwhile ef- 
forts will be made to pass H. B. 375 
and 377. 

Rumors in the House are to the ef- 
fect that efforts will be made to sub- 
merge the main tenure bill by sub- 
stituting for it an amended continuing 
contract bill. This effort must be de- 
feated at once by full support for H. B. 
375 and 377 and S. B. 193 in their 
present form. 


Chicago Examining Board 

After several weeks of consideration, 
a House Education subcommittee sub- 
mitted the following recommendation 
to the full committee: 


The subcommittee is of the opinion that 
the certification of teachers should be based 
on merit only, and that the certification of 
teachers and the appointment and adminis- 
tration of teacher personnel should be under 
separate control. This was the intent of the 
Otis law as originally enacted. The subcom- 
mittee is of the opinion that the public in- 
terest will be served by a continuation of ef- 
forts to achieve this purpose in a more satis- 
factory manner than is accomplished by the 
present H. B. 487. 

The above report was accepted by 
the full committee in the absence of 
the sponsor, Mr. Sprague. The bill 
subsequently remained unreported. 

On Tuesday, May 13, Representa- 
tive Arthur W. Sprague of Chicago 
sought to have the measure recon- 
sidered for the purpose of amendment. 
The committee voted in majority 
against the proposal, and hence the 
report of the committee read to the 
effect that H. B. 487 be recommended 


not to pass. 


Retirement 


H. B. 313 by Representative Pef- 
fers, Friedland, and Schuler extending 
credit in the downstate system for 
teaching service in the Philippines, 
etc., is on second reading in the Senate, 
where an amendment has been attached 
providing that retirement credit be al- 
lowed for the period of military service. 


H. B. 633 by Representatives Wood 
and McGaughey, bringing State insti- 
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tution teachers and registered public 
health nurses into the downstate sys- 
tem, is on first reading in the House. 

The bill also extends State matching 
contributions from the age of sixty to 
the age of sixty-five. 

H. B. 701 by Representatives Gar- 
man, et al., providing a new actuarial 
retirement system for the teachers 
colleges and University of [Illinois 
faculties, is in the House Executive 
Committee. 

S. B. 436 by Senator Lee, providing 
an increased levy for the Chicago 
teachers’ retirement system, has passed 
the Senate and is on first reading in 
the House, where it is to be considered 
by the House Education Committee. 


State School Fund 

S. B. 134, the State school fund ap- 
propriation bill by Senators Thompson 
and Howell, as amended in the Senate 
Appropriations Committee subscribes 
to the Governor’s and Budgetary Com- 
mission’s recommendation to provide 
for the necessary increase in the State 
contribution to the downstate teach- 
ers’ retirement system and for a $5.00 
per pupil A.D.A. increase in elementary 
equalization. The recommendations 
did not include the appropriation of 
$5.00 per high-school pupil A.D.A. in 
flat grants. 

S. B. 135, the school distributive 
fund operations bill, passed the Senate 
Education Committee as originally 
presented. This bill was amended on 
second reading to provide for the dis- 
tribution of the requested amounts, 
with the exception of the proposed 
$5.00 flat grant per high-school pupil, 
A.D.A. 

S. B. 134 and 135 are now on third 
reading in the Senate. 

H. B. 225 and 226 by Representa- 
tives Edwards and David Hunter, now 
in Appropriations and Education com- 
mittees, respectively, will very likely 
await the advance of Senate bills 134 
and 135. 


Other Bills—Reorganization 

*H. B. 251, O’Neill. County school survey 
committee. Passed Education Committee. In 
Appropriations Committee. 

*S. B. 201, Downing and Howell. Removes 
State aid to small schools of seven pupils 
A.D.A. or less. Passed Senate. Second read- 
ing in House. 

*H. B. 352, McGaughey and Topping. Re- 
moves State aid to small schools. Third read- 
ing. Indentical with S. B. 201. 

*H. B. 252, O’Neill. Minimum school year 
of nine months. Killed in committee. 

*H. B. 250, O’Neill. Transportation con- 
tracts. Passed House. First reading in Senate. 


*I.E.A. or Conference bills. 
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*H. B. 374, O’Neill. $900,000 for transpor- 
tation reimbursement. House Appropriations 
Committee. S. B. 460, Gunning. Adminis- 
tration bill; appropriates $775,000. First 
reading in Senate. 

S. B. 300-357, Flagg et al. Elections cen- 
tered in county elections commisison. Elec- 
tions Committee. 

H. B. 634, Bruer and Edwards. New 
high-school districts must have at least $1,- 
000,000 valuation and 2,000 population. 
Third reading in House. 

H. B. 700, O'Neill. No high school with 
less than ten pupils per grade to be recog- 
nized. Second reading in House. 

H. B. 528, Van der Vries and McGrath. 
Nominates directors by statement of candi- 
dacy. Elections Committee. 

S. B. 542, Peters. Provides method of 
transferring high-school district territory. 
Approved by Senate Education Committee. 


State Finance 


*H. B. 225-226, Edwards and David 
Hunter. State school fund. Appropriations 
and Education Committees. 

H. B. 437, Dale and Gibbs, $1048 per 
teacher in two-teacher school. Third read- 
ing in House. 

S. B. 188, Peters and Menges. State aid to 
districts having pupils resident in a military 
encampment or housing project. Second read- 
ing in House. 

S. B. 403, Peters. Gas tax to support 
drivers’ education. Committee on Education. 

*H. B. 596, Hugh Green. $368,180 for 
Superintendent of Public Instruction 
Amended to $328,260. Passed House. First 
reading in Senate. 

*S. B. 469, Downing, et al. Appropriations 
to teachers colleges. Appropriations Commit- 
tee. 

*S. B. 491, Peters. University of Illinois 
appropriation bill. Appropriations Commit- 
mittee. 


Local Finance 


*S. B. 8, Ward. Chicago pegged levy. 
Law. 

*H. B. 376, O’Neill. Non-high school rate 
of $1.00. Third reading. 

*H. B. 256, Sprague. 12% cents for build- 
ing maintenance. Second reading in Senate. 

H. B. 185, O’Neill. Non-high school bonds 
for funding. Law. 

*H. B. 218, Van der Vries. 
funds. Third reading in Senate. 

*H. B. 402, Hunter and Hunter. Unit dis- 
trict rate. Passed House. In Senate. 

*S. B. 267, Droste, and H. B. 474, DeGaf- 
ferelly and Edwards. Tax levy filing date in 
September. S. B. 267, second reading in 
House. H. B. 474, Committee on Revenue. 

H. B. 144, Lawler. 2% to 6 percent in- 
terest on orders. Passed. With Governor. 

H. B. 116, Edwards and DeGafferelly. 
Bond rates extra. Revenue Committee. 

S. B. 263, Baker. Educational bond rate 
extra. First reading in House. Municipalities 
Committee. 

S. B. 19, Peters. Vocational project titles. 
Passed House. With Governor. 

S. B. 280, Wallace. Tax exemption removal 
to schools denying educational facilities to 
any person because of race or color. Revenue 
Committee. Also H. B. 479, Greene, third 
reading in House. 

H. B. 405-406, McGaughey. Principal’s 
residence. Third reading in Hcuse. 
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H. B. 455, Keller and O’Neill. Bond lim- 
its 5 percent without referendum. Second. 

*H. B. 601, Keller and Kelsey. Withdrawn 
non-high school territory to pay indebted- 
ness; maximum tax rate for such purpose 
set at % of 1 percent. Non-high may trans- 
port a minimum of one and one-half miles 
rather than two miles. Education Commit- 
tee. 


Pupil Welfare 

*S. B. 367, Keane and Bidwill. Commis- 
sion for handicapped children. Passed Senate. 
In House. 

*H. B. 44, Kaindl and Saltiel. Chicago 
junior college. Third reading in House. 

H. B. 49, O’Grady. Street barriers permit- 
ted on streets and highways surrounding 
schools, for protection of pupils. First read- 
ing in House. 

H. B. 70, Thon. No fireworks. First read- 
ing in Senate. 

H. B. 159, Hayne. 
Third reading in House. 

H. B. 399-401, David Hunter, et al. Aid 
to Dependent Children (A.D.C.) bills. In 
House Appropriations Committee. 

H. B. 534, Gibbs and O’Neill. Physically 
handicapped children. Education Committee. 

H. B. 567, Higgins and Kasserman. Free 
textbooks. Amended on second reading to 
apply to elementary schools only. Third 
reading. 

S. B. 424, Howell. Free textbooks. 
Senate Education Committee. 

*H. B. 647, Green, Hugh. $1,098,000 ex- 
cess cost for crippled, $602,550 for deaf, 
blind, delinquent and defective vision chil- 
dren. Third reading in House. 

*H. B. 660, Van der Vries. Excess costs 
defective hearing up from $110 to $225. 
Third reading in House. 

*H. B. 724, O’Neill and Gibbs. New “ex- 
cess cost of educating crippled children” bill. 
Second reading in House. 

*H. B. 471-472, Clabaugh, et al. Opera- 
tion of student centers at University of IIli- 
nois. Passed Senate. With Governor. 

*S. B. 532, Marovitz. Provides for educa- 
tion of delinquents, etc. Education Commit- 
tee. 


Teacher Personnel 


Note: Personnel bills not here noted are reviewed 
in previous paragraphs. 


*S. B. 100, Benson, A. P. School adminis- 
trator’s duties. Second reading in House. 

S. B. 179, Droste. Protection of position, 
etc., while in military service. Second read- 
ing in Senate. 

H. B. 26, Dale. No aliens. Committee on 
Efficiency and Economy. 

H. B. 27, Dale. Retirement annuities pay- 
able monthly. Committee on Efficiency and 
Economy. 

H. B. 167, Mills. County superintendents’ 
salaries on 1940 Census basis. Passed Sen- 
ate. With Governor. 

H. B. 351, Libonati. Chicago playground 
instructors in Chicago retirement system. 
Killed in Education Committee. 

H. B. 583, O’Neill. No person barred from 
profession, etc., on account of sex. Second 
reading. 


Miscellaneous 


S. B. 150, Paddock. Protectorate high- 
school districts. Second reading in House. 

H. B. 150, Wood. Interscholastic contests 
under Superintendent of Public Instruction. 
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Safe drinking water. 


In 








Tabled upon motion of the sponsor. 

*H. B. 261, Topping, Edwards, Mc- 
Gaughey. Recodification of School Law. 
Third reading in House. 

H. B. 331-332, Topping. Lincoln’s birth- 
day a holiday. Passed House. First reading 
in Senate. 

H. B. 429, Stransky. Safety education in 
all grades at least sixteen hours each year. 
Clause requiring one year of safety education 
courses of at least 144 forty-minute periods 
in normal schools removed by amendment 
calling instead for suggestions to be sub- 
mitted by presidents of teachers colleges. 
Third reading. 

H. B. 625, McGaughey. Non-certificated 
school employees retirement system. Munici- 
palities Committee. 

S. B. 254, Hubbard. Limits University of 
Illinois scholarship examinations to high- 
school graduates; excludes college students. 
Causes University of Illinois to grade papers. 
First reading. 

S. B. 442, Keane. Allows districts of 50,000 
to 100,000 to have own treasurers by refer- 
endum. Second reading in Senate. 

H. J. R. 34, O’Neill. Support S. 1313 in 
Congress. In Senate. 

Nore: Several school bills are not listed above be- 

character or are dormant in 


cause they are of minor or 
position. 


Interscholastic Bill Tabled 


@® REPRESENTATIVE Warren 
Wood, Forty-first District, is being 
widely commended for his action in 
tabling H.B. 150, of which he was the 
sponsor. The proposed measure, which 
would have given the Superintendent 
of Public Instruction the power to su- 
pervise all extra-curricular activities of 
the public schools, both grade and high 
school, where inter-school competition 
was involved, aroused widespread dis- 
cussion both pro and con, and indi- 
cated the degree of interest in the wise 
regulation of interscholastic affairs. In 
a letter to a member of the board of di- 
rectors of the Illinois High School As- 
sociation, Mr. Wood explained how he 
happened to introduce the measure: 

This bill was introduced on my own initia- 
tive when I learned that school bands were 
to be denied national competition. I was a 
member of the Joliet band from 1923 to 1927 
and place a high value on the job of charac- 
ter building that that period gave me... . 
H.B. 150 was introduced as my original 
version of the remedy to the situation. 

As a consequence of a number of 
conferences with an official of the high- 
school association Mr. Wood reached 
the decision that certain dangers were 
inherent in regulation by legislation. 
Their discussions resulted in a number 
of suggestions for improved practices 
to be considered by the association, 
among them one to the effect that na- 
tional competition should not be elim- 
inated on basis of scope alone. 
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Blossoming High-School Libraries 


* By BERNICE WIEDEMAN 


State Chairman, Reading and 


KARRAKER, 
Library, Illinois Congress of Parents and Teachers* 


® SCHOOL libraries are flourishing 

like buds on an apple tree on a 
warm day in spring. They were a 
little slow at first because the tempera- 
ture was too cool, but now—! High- 
school libraries began to unfold be- 
fore those in elementary schools, but 
now the latter too are blossoming. 

There is a very definite reason for 
this: the accrediting agencies of the 
North Central Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools set up certain 
standards for high-school libraries, de- 
manding compliance; recently the De- 
partment of Public Instruction has set 
up standards for elementary school 
libraries in Illinois. Superintendents, 
principals, and boards of education 
responded to the insistence of the ac- 
crediting agencies and set about im- 
proving the high-school libraries, 
putting an item into the budget for the 
library in many cases. For this rea- 
son there are now many very cred- 
itable ones. 

But others are blighted; they need 
surgical pruning, fertilizer, and culti- 
vation. Libraries in some of the small- 
er high schools are often still a mere 
collection of shabby, out-of-date ref- 
erence books, old textbooks, and tat- 
tered fiction. The Department of Pub- 
lic Instruction, the high-school visitor 
of the University of Illinois, and the 
school visitor of the Illinois State Li- 
brary, are constantly recommending 
particularly that the out-of-date ref- 
erence books and the old textbooks be 
discarded, but also that any books so 
worn that repairing is impracticable be 
withdrawn. That is surgery. 

The purchase of the Standard Cata- 
log for High School Libraries might 
be fertilizer; the remaining books 
should be checked against that fine 
list. Then the fun begins, the culti- 
vation—buying those titles starred in 
the subjects needed, and adopting a 
plan for future purchases. A small 
collection of alive, authoritative books 
closely related to the curriculum is 
much better than a large collection of 
idle volumes. 

A few good magazines, carefully 
selected to augment curricular ma- 
terials, should be found in every high- 
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school library, together with the Read- 
ers’ Guide to Periodical Literature 
or the Abridged Readers’ Guide, which 
indexes about twenty-five of the most 
popular periodicals. Needed also are 
a good map of the county and one of 
the State. 

An active P.T.A. group has many 
opportunities to help in these improve- 
ments. The most common aid and the 
most welcome one is money for books 
or magazines. The selection of the 
books and the magazines to be pur- 
chased with this money must always 
be left to the committee of the fac- 
ulty that regularly does the select- 
ing and buying. If progress has been 
so slow that the Standard Catalog is 
not yet a part of the library collection, 
its purchase would be a very practical 
gift; or the P.T.A. might buy the 
Readers’ Guide or the Abridged Read- 
ers’ Guide; all of these are published 
by the H. W. Wilson Company, 950 
University Avenue, New York. They 
are sold on the “service basis,” that is 
cheaper to small schools. The school 
must write for a price quotation. 

And if there are no wall maps of the 
State and county, the P.T.A. might 
helpfully provide them. 

There is one form of help which often 
proves a handicap rather than an aid 
—book donations! Too frequently 
books donated to libraries, school, or 
public, are old—often the reason they 
are donated. Poor editions of the 
classics in small type are not welcome; 
and old reference books are especially 
unwelcome. P.T.A. members, please 
do not donate books which are ob- 
viously junk; give books with the 
knowledge that many of them may not 
be usable and with permission to sell 
them for old paper if they are not; the 
money they provide may buy a new 
book or two. 

These are a few ways parent-teacher 
groups can be very helpful in assisting 
high-school libraries to meet the stand- 
ards set for them by the accrediting 
agencies; by amplifying these sugges- 
tions other ways become apparent. If 
there are questions concerning school 
libraries, Miss Agnes Long, School 
Visitor, Illinois State Library, Spring- 
field, is able and very willing to answer 
them. 
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Retirement System Changes Proposed 


* By LESTER R. GRIMM. Director 


Department of Research, Ilinois Education Association 


@ IN 1939 a new retirement system 

was created for teachers in school 
districts of Illinois other than Chicago. 
Experience now shows the need of a 
few minor changes in this new system, 
and such are proposed in House Bill 
633 by Wood and McGaughey. 

At this same time legislative propos- 
als are being offered for a new retire- 
ment plan to be created for teachers 
and other employees in the University 
of Illinois and the State teachers col- 
leges (H.B. 701). It would seem im- 
practicable to retain the old State In- 
stitutions Teachers’ Fund for the few 
teachers remaining in the event that 
the teachers colleges become a part of 
the proposed University and Teachers 
College System, and those teachers in 
certain State institutions who are 
teaching common school work desire 
to be members of the retirement sys- 
tem for downstate teachers. 

The important amendments pro- 
posed in the Teachers’ Retirement Sys- 
tem of the State of Illinois, created in 
1939, may be outlined by referring to 
H.B. 633, as follows. 

1. Section 1.—Subsection 3 amend- 
ed to include teachers and other edu- 
cational employees in certain State in- 
stitutions, and to include nurses in 
public schools if certified as public 
health nurses. 

2. Section 7.—Subsection 1 amend- 
ed to liberalize provision that of total 
teaching experience required for retire- 
ment hereafter the last five years rath- 
er than the last ten years shall be in 
this system. (Up to ten years credit is 
now allowed for teaching in some other 
state. Older teachers returning to 
Illinois find a final ten-year require- 
ment too rigid in some cases.) Also, 
amended to prevent any teacher from 
drawing a retirement allowance under 
this system if he is retired under some 
other public teachers’ retirement sys- 
tem. Also, amended to clarify language 
in accordance with Attorney General’s 
Opinion relating to time when appli- 
cations for benefits may be made. 

Subsection 2 (b) and (c) amended 
to permit State contribution to match 
teacher’s contribution up to age 65 
rather than 60, as now provided, if 
teacher does not sooner retire. (Cer- 
tainly the State should match contri- 
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butions for those teaching beyond the 
age of 60 years; the age of 65 seems 
a reasonable limitation, however. This 
proposal will prove valuable for many 
of our retirants.) 

Also, amended to provide that no 
retirement allowance granted may 
ever exceed three-fifths of the maxi- 
mum annual salary that may be used 
as a basis of teacher contributions un- 
der this Act. (Public policy seems to 
require that no allowance be more 
than “three-fifths of the annual salary 
upon which any contribution is per- 
mitted under this Act”—or at a maxi- 
mum allowance of $1500.) 

Subsection 5 amended so that dis- 
ability retirant having 25 or more 
years of credited teaching service may 
upon reaching age 50 become an age 
retirant at $400 a year. (This $400 
would be the minimum available to a 
regular teacher retired at age 50 after 
25 years of service.) 

Subsection 6 amended so that upon 
death the refund covers not only mem- 
bership contributions made under this 
system but also payments covering 
prior service made under this system. 

Subsection 10 amended to provide 
that a retirant who returns to teach- 
ing before becoming 65 years old shall 
again contribute while teaching. 

3. Section 8.—Subsection 1 has 
language clarifications made necessary 
by including State Institutions Teach- 
ers in order to provide that for all 
members contributions will be proper- 
ly handled and reports thereupon 
made. 

Subsection 3 amended to remove 
“dead language” and to insure proper 
actuarial accounting for public con- 
tribution for those employed by State 
and those employed by school dis- 
tricts. 

Subsection 8 added to avoid undue 
complexity in handling of funds and 
to make language of Act consistent 
with usual practices. 

4. Section 15%.—A new section 
added to outline procedures in merg- 
ing State Institutions Teachers’ Fund 
into this retirement system and to 
provide that teachers colleges are in- 
cluded in the event no new retirement 
plan for teachers therein is provided. 


5. Section 16.—Amended to make 
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clear that membership is broadened 
—but that Chicago School District is 
not included. Also to provide for ad- 
justing benefits to teachers already 
retired under this system in accord- 
ance with these amendents, with no 
such changes to affect benefits paid 
prior to July 1, 1941. 


Summer Conferences 


@ IN a year when hemispheric isola- 

tion is accepted as inevitable, news 
that Ann Arbor, Michigan, will be host 
to one of the largest international edu- 
cational meetings ever to be held in the 
Western Hemisphere is likely to be 
even more warmly greeted than would 
have been the case under normal con- 
ditions. This is the eighth international 
conference of the New Education Fel- 
lowship, an international organization 
of educators with fifty-one national 
sections in countries the world over. It 
is represented in the United States by 
the Progressive Education Association. 
The Ann Arbor meeting, slated for 
July 6 to 12, will be addressed by more 
than a score of outstanding figures in 
the world of education, public affairs, 
literature, and the arts, and is expected 
to draw 2000 delegates. Advance pro- 
grams may be obtained from Frederick 
L. Redefer, secretary of the Progressive 
Education Association, 221 West 57th 
Street, New York City. 

The Fourth Annual Conference on 
Reading at the University of Chicago 
June 25 to 28, will feature a new type 
program enabling registrants to con- 
sult visiting authorities in small-group 
conferences. Thirty visiting educators 
will join with members of the Univer- 
sity faculty in leading fifty-five sessions 
and discussion groups. Theme of the 
conference is “Adjusting the Reading 
Program to Individuals.” Dr. William 
S. Gray is director. 

The Illinois Elementary School 
Principals Association and the Associa- 
tion of Childhood Education will spon- 
sor jointly a Summer School Confer- 
ence on Elementary Education at the 
University of Illinois on July 24. Dean 
Thomas E. Benner, of the university’s 
college of education, and Dr. Ernest 
Horne, of the University of Iowa, will 
address the general session. 

Other speakers and discussion leaders in- 
clude: Marion Carswell, associate professor 
of education, Smith College, Northampton, 
Massachusetts; Eva Pinkston, executive sec- 
retary of the National Department of Ele- 
mentary School Principals, and Carleton 
Washburne, superintendent of schools at 
Winnetka, Illinois. 
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The Modern Youth Museum 


Both the exhibits themselves and a behind-the-scenes look will inter- 
est the adult as well as the “rightful visitor” 
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By THORNE DEUEL, Chief 
Illinois State Museum 
@ AT Springfield, Illinois, in the for- 
mer Edward W. Payne residence 
you will find the Modern Youth Sec- 
tion of the Illinois State Museum, an 
institution built around the interests of 
and serving the younger generation. 
The exhibits are placed at convenient 
levels for youthful patrons. Adults are 
tolerated but are not permitted to in- 
terfere with the entertainment of the 
rightful visitors. 

On the second floor of the building 
in the Work Projects Administration 
Museum Laboratory you may see, in 
the process of building, exhibits like 
those shown in the Modern Youth Sec- 
tion, and many others made solely for 
the Museum Extension Loan Service 
for schools in rural districts. 

Here the workers construct in wood 
and metal models of ancient and mod- 
ern boats, wagons, and buildings, the 
earliest and latest in airplanes and 
automobiles. In another room the 
bodies, clothes, hats, shoes, and gloves 
of historic period dolls of Illinois chil- 
dren complete to the freckles on the 
nose of the 1908 boy take shape in the 
hands of skilled workers. 

In the diorama department wax is 
molded and modeled into tiny figures 
of Indians. Dressed in their cotton 
batting, furnished with hair (from an- 
gora goats) and skillfully painted, 
they seem imbued with the breath of 
life, and engaged for the moment in 
customary pursuits of their homeland. 

In the pottery section, fragments of 
pots actually used long ago by Indian 
housewives of this region are first re- 
stored in drawings and later modeled 
into the complete vessels, in every out- 
ward aspect like those in which their 
users boiled hominy or rabbit stew for 
the returning hunter or warrior. 

Why not plan to visit the Modern 
Youth Section of the Illinois State 
Museum and the W.P.A. Museum 
Labofatory at 130 East South Grand 
Avenue, Springfield, on your next trip 
to central Illinois? 


Top picture: Laboratory worker puts fin- 
ishing touches on miniature coach, one of 
many models to illustrate historic and mod- 
ern modes of transportation. 


Middle picture: Busy hands in the WPA 
Museum Laboratory model and clothe his- 
toric period dolls representing Illinois chil- 
dren. 


Bottom picture: Fragments of pots used 
long ago by Indian housewives of this region 
are restored. 
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WHAT ARE YOU LOOKING FOR IN 
CHOOSING A SUMMER SCHOOL? 











=> INCREASED PROFESSIONAL TRAINING? 
Sixty-four courses in Education offered by the 1941 Summer Ses- 
sion at the University of Ilinois. 

=> BETTER SUBJECT MATTER PREPARATION? 
More than four hundred courses in all the teaching fields of the 
lower schools. 

m= OPPORTUNITY FOR PLAY AS WELL AS WORK? 


Tennis courts, swimming pools, golf links, athletic fields, summer 
theater, concerts, lectures, dances. 


= AT LOW COST? 


Tuition fees, although advanced over previous summers, still 
among the lowest of the great Universities. Living accommodations 
may be had at reasonable rates. 





For the bulletin, giving information concerning courses, faculty, fees, and admissions, write 


ROBERT B. BROWNE, Director, 352 ADMINISTRATION BUILDING 
URBANA, ILLINOIS 
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THE IEA AT WO 


REGIONAL CONFERENCES ON LEGISLATION 
NEW RESEARCH DEPARTMENT PUBLICATION 








@ THE spring regional conferences on 


pass or fail to pass, at least educators 


pending school legislation spon- throughout the State know what is in- 


sored by the Illinois Education Asso- 


ciation Divisions, revealed that teach- 
ers, board members and parents 
throughout the State are following with 
understanding and interest the school 
legislation pending in the Legislature. 


Chicago Division Conference 

The officers of the Chicago Division 
held one of the most successful meet- 
ings of the series. Their efforts brought 
out more than 500 persons to a lunch- 
eon meeting on a rainy Saturday af- 
ternoon in April at $1.25 per reserva- 
tion. A unique feature of the meeting 
was a number of pre-luncheon confer- 
ences on details of the legislative pro- 
gram. The discussion leaders reported 
the results of the conferences to the 
luncheon meeting. The speaker of the 
House of Representatives, Elmer J. 
Schnackenberg, and chairman of the 
Education Committee of the House, 
Mrs. Lottie Holman O’Neill, were pres- 
ent and spoke at the conference. 
Lieutenant Governor Hugh W. Cross 
had expected to be present but was 
prevented from attending by last min- 
ute complications. A large number of 
Chicago legislators were present and 
were introduced by speakers from their 
respective districts. 


Delegate Bodies Participate 

Most of the Divisions that have dele- 
gate assemblies, called their entire dele- 
gate body to take part in the confer- 
ences. All members of the Divisions 
thus have been reached through dele- 
gates’ reports to their constituents. 

The conferences have been marked 
by informed discussion of pending bills 
by local leaders. Whether school bills 
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volved in pending legislation —B.I1.G. 


Left: A close-up of 
part of the speakers’ 
table at the Chicago 
Division’s _ legislative 
dinner. From left to 
right: Miss Marian 
Smith, chairman reso- 
lutions committee; 
Representative Arthur 
W. Sprague; Mrs. 
Catherine Mulberry, 
legislative chairman, 
Illinois P-T ; Hon. El- 
mer J. Schnackenberg, 
Speaker of the House; 
E. E. Keener, presi- 
dent. 

Below: Part of the 
group that attended. 





Non-High Legislation 

A recent study was made of the prob- 
lems facing the 101 non-high districts 
of the State in meeting tuition claims 
due high-school districts. The study 
was made by your Research Depart- 
ment with the aid of official reports re- 
cently collected in the Office of Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction, and is 
now available upon request.* 

The present law provides that any 
non-high district may levy a tax of 75 
cents to meet tuition claims. At the 
present time 58 districts are levying 
this limit or above. Forty-eight of these 


“Problems ¢ Non-H h School Districts, Research 
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districts will be unable this year to 
meet their claims in full. 

Indebtedness has developed to such 
a critical point that 17 districts have 
issued bonds by referendum, while 46 
others have unbonded indebtedness. 
The problem is so acute in Lake Coun- 
ty that if all the income from the 75 
cent levy were used to retire indebted- 
ness, leaving none for tuition, it would 
take eight years to erase the debt. 

Local high-school boards in several 
communities have refused to accept 
non-high pupils unless the parents pay 
the difference between the full tuition 
and what the non-high district pays. 
Thus some children are being denied 
an educational opportunity promised 


them by the Constitution of Illinois. 

The passage of H.B. 185 O’Neill, in 
this Sixty-second General Assembly, 
has made it possible for these districts 
to fund their debts more easily, since 
they need only to publish their inten- 
tion to issue bonds prior to such issue. 

H.B. 376, O’Neill, now on third 
reading in the House, proposes that 
non-high districts may levy a tax of 
$1.00, without referendum, to meet 
their tuition claims. This bill seems 
fair and desirable, since it will enable 
practically all districts to meet their 
claims in full, claims over which they 
have no fiscal control—W.T.R. 
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THEIR 

MERR Y-GO- 
ROUND 

By KUYKENDALL 
and HARDING 


A new pre-primer for supple- 
mentary use; story in pictures, 
minimum of text. 


NUMBER PLAY 


By CLARK 

and CUSHMAN 

A pre-number book for begin- 
ners. 

AMERICAN 
ECONOMIC 
PROBLEMS 

By PATTERSON, LITTLE, 
and BURCH 

Realistic presentation of eco- 


course. 


ENCYCLOPEDIA OF 
EDUCATIONAL 
RESEARCH 

Edited by 

WALTER SCOTT MON- 
ROE 


A monumental work, offering 
for the first time a critical in- 
ventory of educational research 
in one convenient volume. 


LEADERS in READING 


For Elementary Schools 
THE NEW 
WORK-PLAY BOOKS 


GATES, HUBER, ‘ 
AYER, PEARDON 








supplementary materials, for 
grades 1-6. 


For High Schools 
READING AND 
THINKING 


CENTER and PERSONS 


Three-book series for the de- 
velopment and improvement of 
reading 


ues and com- 
prehension. 





nomics; alf- or full-year’s 


Complete course of basal ‘and 


A WEALTH OF 
MODERN MATERIALS 
for 
A HOST OF 
SCHOOL NEEDS 








The NEW HEALTH AND 


GROWTH SERIES 
By CHARTERS, SMILEY, and STRANG 


A new program in health education for elementary schools, grades 
1-9. 


STEP BY STEP IN ENGLISH 

By BAIR, NEAL, FOSTER, STORM, SANDERS 

Language taught as a social skill; program complete this spring, 
grades 3-8. 


DEMOCRACY SERIES 

Edited by CUTRIGHT and CHARTERS 

For the education of children in the American way. Complete now 
for grades 1-8. 


LATIN FOR AMERICANS—Book One 
By ULLMAN and HENRY 


A new first-year Latin by these famous authors whose books lead 
all others in modern high-school study. 


LIFE SCIENCE 
By BENEDICT, KNOX and STONE 


A new biology for high schools; emphasis on knowledge of biology 
for practical life-use. 


PLANE GEOMETRY 

By SEYMOUR and SMITH 

Stands out from all the rest for its simplification of phases most 
troublesome to pupils. 


SENIOR PRACTICAL MATHEMATICS 
By LENNES 


Every topic, every problem of immediate utility value. 
vanced students. 


THE MEANING OF DEMOCRACY 
By RUSSELL and BRIGGS 


A new, stirring and challenging study of our American way of life 
for high-school pupils. 


For ad- 








THE MACMILLAN COMPARY, 
2459 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 
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eters to an Old Crony 


a An informal communication emphasizing current devel- 


By IRVING F. PEARSON 


Executive Secretary 
Illinois Education Association 





opments in the IEA 





a DAVE: 

I am taking advantage of a midnight 
hour to write this epistle. These days 
are very crowded with legislative activ- 
ities, committee meetings, conferences, 
talks, etc. It is the period when the 
association marshals all of its resources 
and employs its best tactical procedure 
to gain victories for the cause of educa- 
tion and teaching in Illinois. 

We have repeatedly stated that our 
success is dependent upon the amount 
of “back home” support. This is in turn 
based upon teacher and public under- 
standing of our problems and the rec- 
ommended solutions. We have found 
out that without a doubt effective local 
organization of teachers into study and 
activity groups is basic to the develop- 
ment of this understanding. Our dele- 
gate system within the Divisions is now 


bearing fruit in more widespread pro-- 


fessional support for our program. 

In spite of this splendid development 
we have yet far to go before we as a 
profession can give full force of guid- 
ance and direction to the program of 
educational legislation. We have far 
too many teachers who are uninformed 
regarding our program. We have a few 
others who seek to undermine parts of 
the program accepted by the Repre- 
sentative Assembly of our association. 
Unfortunately opposition of this type 
magnifies itself when voiced in the leg- 
islative committee rooms or corridors. 

I predict, Dave, that as we progress 
in our professional development we will 
become more and more certain of the 
validity of our program, and more and 
more effective in our condemnation of 
the members of our profession who do 
not remain loyal to the majority deci- 
sion. We should remember that those 
who would defeat us in legislation re- 
ceive with great huzza those of our pro- 
fession who attack parts of our own 
professional program. 

The best test of our professional 
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unity is the progress which our legisla- 
tive program makes, and here I believe 
we have much to be thankful for. 

A favorite trick of a few legislators 
who would destroy parts of our pro- 
gram is to picture us as a great “pres- 
sure group” and a “great lobby.” This 
does not bother me, Dave, because if 
the teachers are really effecting “pres- 
sure” in behalf of worthy educational 
legislation they are doing exactly what 
they should be doing as worthy citizens 
and as worthy members of a worthy 
profession. 

To hear some people expound their 
views you would gain the impression 
that they believe that teachers are a 
peculiar class of citizenry that should 
never raise its voice in behalf of nor in 
opposition to anything. 

Fortunately, legislators generally look 
to our profession for leadership and ad- 
vice in the field of educational legisla- 
tion. We are called upon day in and 
day out to prepare or amend school 
bills, to interpret this or that problem, 
and to find solutions for others. Legis- 
lators generally look to us for assist- 
ance in the educational field, just as 
they look to the agricultural association 
for assistance in the agricultural field, 
the medical association in the field of 
medicine, etc. 

We are pleased to respond to these 
calls to the limit of our time and abil- 
ity. It is through prompt and adequate 
response to these calls that we gain the 
appreciation, faith, and respect of the 
legislators. Our findings must always 
be factual, reasonable, and frank, if we 
are to continue to merit this support. 

We must not expect all legislators to 
agree all of the time with our findings 
and proposals. If, however, we feel that 
our program is well founded, and we 
then discover that certain legislators 
oppose parts of it, as American citizens 
we reserve the right to inform our mem- 
bers and others regarding that opposi- 
tion. If this opposition is based upon 
sound belief, the legislator can defend 


his position, and we will honor him for 
doing so. If, however, other factors 
affect his decision, his position will be 
less tenable as we judge it locally. 

The duty of the teaching profession 
to guard and promote educational wel- 
fare bears far greater significance and 
import in America today than ever be- 
fore. Ours is a sacred, civic duty which 
we shall zealously defend and which 
we hope to perform to the limit of our 
ability. We make no apology and do 
not hesitate as we go about our profes- 
sional duty of protecting and extending 
the educational opportunities of the 
young of this State! 

I hope to see you soon, as we meet 
in your Divisional public relations con- 
ference. 

Sincerely yours, 
Irv. 


NEA. Membership Gais 


@® MR. JOHN THALMAN, Wav- 

kegan, N.E.A. director for Illinois, 
forwards the information that Illinois 
has made the 1941 Victory Honor Roll 
of the N.E.A. with 14,256 members, as 
of May 1, 1941. Illinois thus exceeds 
by fifty members the required 500 in- 
crease over 1940. This evidence of 
professional strength is more impres- 
sive when it is considered that Illinois 
first attained the Honor Roll last year, 
increasing its 1939 membership by 13 
percent to reach an enrollment of 13,- 
706 in 1940. 

According to standards adopted last 
year, a state achieves the Victory 
Honor Roll in any one of three ways: 
(1) by an increase of 10 percent or 
more over the year preceding; (2) by 
enrolling 90 percent of its membership; 
(3) by adding 500 members as com- 
pared with the preceding year. 

Adoption of the all-inclusive enroll- 
ment plan in Illinois in 1940 undoubt- 
edly contributed to this growth in 
membership in the National Education 
Association in Illinois. 
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In either case—Greyhound has the answer! 


] Maybe you like to be on your own when you go 

vacationing—free to stop off at any place on the spur 
of the moment, to do your sightseeing when and where 
you happen to feel like it, to stray from the tourist's 
beaten path, to change your plans at will. Then Grey- 
hound is just your ticket! It will take you more places 
than any other travel system, and take you for less—only 
one-third the cost of driving your own car. You can stop- 
over anywhere, return a different route at no extra cost, 
see all America close-up from a deep-cushioned easy chair 
aboard an air-conditioned Super-Coach! 


2? But perhaps you'd rather skip the more tedious 

details of travel and just have the fun—let travel 
experts plan your trip to make the most of every hour, 
of every dollar. If that’s the case, read the next column! 


© ° EXPENSE-PAID TOURS «se 


These Greyhound “package tours” are tops in carefree travel— 
transportation, hotels, sightseeing, entertainment are all arranged 
and paid for in advance. You know what you're going to do— 
and where and when and how! And you know you're saving 
money on every part of your trip. Include one or more of the 


following tours in your vacation this summer—or choose from 
scores of others: 


NEW YORK —WASHINGTON 
BOSTON—NEW ENGLAND 
GREAT SMOKY MOUNTAINS 
LOS ANGELES—SAN FRANCISCO 
NORTHERN LAKES 
DENVER— COLORADO SPRINGS 
FLORIDA— MIAMI BEACH 
SOUTH W EST— MEXICO 
NATIONAL PARKS 
NEW ORLEANS—GULF COAST 
MONTREAL— QUEBEC 
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SEND FOR FACTS AND FOLDERS! 
Jot down the name of any particular place you wish to visit 
on the margin below and then mail this coupon to the Grey- 
hound Travel Bureau, 12th & Wabash, Chicago, Illinois. 
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What 5 Right with NY 47 


This Article, the second pertaining to the work of the Illinois School Work 
Council, relates how good school work projects are resulting from good 
supervision in the high schools of Dlinois. 


Wes the itinerant evangelist vis- 
ited the small towns of Illinois in the 
good old days, he almost always con- 




















ducted one of his nightly meetings on 
the topic, “What’s Wrong with the 
High School?” We teachers in the local 
schools attended that session with con- 
siderable fear and not a little un-Chris- 
tian belligerency in order to learn just 
which of our recent (and privately ad- 
mitted) iniquities were to be exposed 
to the views of a highly interested audi- 
ence. It turned out, of course, that the 
speaker knew much less of our short- 
comings than we did. 

Unlike the itinerant evangelists, the 
Field Representatives of the Illinois 
School Work Council are enthusiastic 
about what’s right with the high 
schools of Illinois. In fact their chief 
aims as they have gone to 690 high 
schools so far this year have been to 
tell of good practices they have ob- 
served and to gather more information 
on promising innovations. 


New Emphasis in NYA 

The improvement in NYA projects 
in high schools appears to be coming 
about largely as a result of an increased 
emphasis on work experience as a 
teaching situation. Indication of this 
trend is to be found in the frequency 
with which the topic of work experience 
is treated in current educational writ- 
ings The pamphlet of the American 
Youth Commission entitled, What the 
High Schools Ought to Teach, lists the 
provision of work experience as one of 
the four chief curriculum areas de- 
manding attention by American teach- 
ers. This publication points out that: 
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. now that the conditions of civilized 
life have changed so that family training in 
the manual arts is largely eliminated, the mis- 
take has been made of not realizing that 
work is a natural way of developing and 


Left: The student 
work committee at 
LaSalle-Peru Town- 
ship High School and 
Junior College in 
conference discussing 
ways and means of 
improving their stu- 
dent work program. 

Below: The stu- 
dents in the NYA 
office at Cairo High 
School get work ex- 
perience in adminis- 
tering the routine 
matters of their own 
program. 


using energy, even if it must not be too 
strenuous early in life. By the time a young 
person reaches adolescence he needs to have 
opportunities for work if he is to make the 
transition into adulthood readily and effici- 
ently. Work can be advocated as a much- 
to-be-desired phase of education for all classes 
of young people. .. . 

There is no factor in general education 
which is more important to consider than 
work. This statement should not be thought 
of as applying merely to a few marginal cases 
but should be accepted as a principle of the 
widest possible application. Those who are 
to enter the professions need to labor at some 
period of their lives in order to gain an 
understanding and appreciation of what labor 
is. Those who are going to earn their living 
by labor have a right to be trained under 
competent supervision so that they may en- 
ter on their careers under the most favorable 
conditions possible. 


By CHARLES M. ALLEN 


It is at this point, the provision of 
work experience, that NYA school pro- 
grams may make a significant contribu- 
tion to the teaching of the high school. 

Originally the NYA school work pro- 
gram was designed as a means of reliev- 
ing the financial needs of youth and it 
was necessary that all students partici- 
pating certify that they could not at- 
tend high school without the financial 
assistance offered. But within the last 
year the requirement has been liberal- 
ized so that now the pupil and his par- 
ents certify that he may not “properly” 
attend school without financial aid. 
This change has made it possible to 
include students whose general develop- 
ment and needs for work experience 
made NYA participation desirable and, 
to a large extent, has eliminated the 
stigma which some may have felt was 
attached to the acceptance of such 
federal funds. 

The schools of Illinois that are mak- 


ing the most effective use of NYA fa- 
cilities in providing work experience 
are doing so chiefly through the pro- 
vision of adequate and intelligent su- 
pervision of their programs. 

Adequate supervision implies that 
the supervision of NYA students is as- 
signed as a major activity of a member 
of the teaching staff with provision for 
the release of the supervising teacher 
from other duties in order that suf- 
ficient time may be available. In the 
larger schools providing good work ex- 
perience the teacher in charge of the 
NYA program supervises the activities 
of from 100 to 500 students on NYA, is 
released from a large part of his teach- 
ing duties, and often combines this 
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activity with those of vocational coun- 
seling, the placement of students, and 
the administration of other forms of 
student financial aid. In _ smaller 
schools the NYA supervisor is frequent- 
ly relieved from the responsibility of 
directing extra curricular activities. 

Intelligent supervision of the school 
NYA program demands a recognition 
of the fact that supervision involves 
much more than record keeping. 
Record keeping is recognized as es- 
sential when one realizes that financial 
control must be maintained over pay- 
ments to almost 20,000 students in 
Illinois high schools each month. But 
in many high schools the record keep- 
ing is handled entirely by students, 
who are thus gaining worthwhile ex- 
perience in office practices under the 
supervision of the teacher in charge. 

In schools having good programs the 
possibilities of NYA projects as a 
means of teaching are not only realized 
by the teacher in charge of the pro- 
gram, but also by each member of the 
staff having immediate supervision of 
a student’s work. In such schools meet- 
ings of all staff members having super- 
vision of students’ work are held in 
order that teachers may be acquainted 
with the possibilities and techniques 
of supervision. Bulletins to teachers 
directly in charge of students’ work also 
stimulate improvement in supervisory 
practices. Another device frequently 
used is that of having the NYA student 
workers and other students having em- 
ployment either in or out of the school 
form a group which meets at regular 
intervals in order to discuss their job 
problems. In at least one school this 
kind of activity resulted in such great 
popularity for the work that many 
pupils who were obviously ineligible for 
NYA attempted to enroll.* 


With the recognition of the values 
of work experience as a part of the cur- 
riculum a change in emphasis in the 
NYA School Work program is result- 
ing. From an agency designed solely 
to relieve the financial want of students 
it has now developed into one which 
also contributes valuable work experi- 
ence when it is properly supervised. 
Adequate, intelligent supervision is 
recognized by the Field Representa- 
tives working under. the direction of 
the Illinois School Work Council, as the 
chief factor contributing to the success 
of NYA in the individual school. 


Specific school practices contributing to the at- 
tainment of the objectives of the School Work Coun- 
cil are described in a monthly news letter which has 
recently been inaugurated. Names will be placed on 
the mailing list upon request. 
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IN CAPTIVATING 


South America is so much more than an area on the map. 
It's a glorious playland—a busy new world—a pageant 
of breath-taking natural beauty. Live South America a 
while—taste of its rich culture—its fine heritage—its 
color and romance. Know the stimulus—the inspiration— 
of new peoples, new customs, new visions. Get acquainted 
—personally—with your “Good Neighbors”. 
CRUISE IN CAREFREE LUXURY TO THE 
WONDERLANDS OF SOUTH AMERICA’S EAST COAST 
on the 33,000-Ton AMERICAN REPUBLICS LINERS 


S.S. BRAZIL 
Sails June 20 and August 1 


S.S. URUGUAY S.S. ARGENTINA 
Sails July 3. Sails July 18 


Ships planned and manned to make travel between the 
Americas a joy in itself. All staterooms outside, spacious 
public rooms, air-conditioned dining rooms, outdoor tiled 
swimming pools with broad Lido sports decks. 


MOORE-MCURMACK 
pay 7 
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Teaching in the Rural School 
“A 


Edited by EDWIN REEDER 


Professor of Education 
University of Ilinois 


W. human beings are odd creatures. 
We have developed a science we call 
logic; and we say of it that it explains 
the way in which the rational human 
mind works. That, of course, is true; 
but when we’ add the next statement, 
that we are rational beings, then we get 
into difficulties, for so many of our 
mental reactions are not rational at all. 
After developing logic, we find that we 
are not logical; after calling ourselves 
rational we behave most irrationally. 

One of the most interesting illustra- 
tions of these statements occurs when 
a favor is done or a service rendered by 
one person to another. Logically the 
person who receives the favor or the 
service should be grateful for it and 
from then on be bound by ties of affec- 
tion and regard for the donor. The 
donor, on the other hand might logical- 
ly be expected to be unaffected by his 
services to another. 

While these logical reactions do 
sometimes take place, very frequently 
precisely the opposite results occur. The 
recipient tends to be indifferent while 
the donor conceives a deep concern and 
affection toward the one he has helped. 
Consider, for example, the case of a 
mother who has schemed and planned 
and sacrificed to give her son a health- 
ful environment in which to grow up 
and a sound education. Only too fre- 
quently in the experience of all of us, 
we have seen the mother’s love for her 
son grow as she gives up one thing 
after another for his welfare; while he 
remains unappreciative or actually 
grows more demanding. 

What is true of the relationship be- 
tween person and person, is also true of 
the relationship of a person to an insti- 
tution. The person who loves his church 
or lodge or club the most is not the one 
who has received the most help from 
the institution; he is the one who has 
worked the hardest for its welfare; who 
has given up time, money and energy 
for it. I once had a clergyman friend 
who used to say that if he were the 
devil and wished to put every church 
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A department in which the rural teacher may present 
his problems and assist in solving others. 





out of business, he would give them all 
a heavy endowment. He said that the 
church members, denied the necessity 
and privilege of sacrificing- for their 
church, would forthwith cease to be in- 
terested in it. 

These philosophical speculations 
were suggested to the editor of this 
page by a letter which came from Mrs. 
Evelyn White, teacher of the Horney 
School, Lexington, Illinois, in which she 


Practically every family in 
the district had a representa- 
tive present on the day set to 
“fix up” the school house. 

Mothers sent in a chili and 
pie lunch, which was served 
by two volunteers, and after 
lunch they lacquered luncheon 
trays. 

Fathers and older brothers 
restored sagging fences and 
undertook a general clean-up. 
The children made their con- 
tribution to the community 
effort in behalf of better 
school conditions. 






















tells of what happened in her school. 
Here is the letter: 


The fences sagged, the posts were gone, the 
gates were off their hinges, the barn doors 
had long fallen off, the shed was full of old 
broken furniture. The wind blew through the 
poorly fitted windows. We shivered in cold 
weather in spite of a red hot stove. But there 
was very little money in the district. What 
could we do? 

At the community meeting I asked, “Would 
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the men of the community be willing to spend 
one day ‘fixing up’ the school if the directors 
would be willing to furnish the necessary ma- 
terials?” 

Yes, they promised to come. Friday after 
Thanksgiving was the day set. 

The result of my request was beyond my 
expectations! There was a father or older 
brother from nearly every home in the dis- 
trict. Even fathers whose children were now 
in high school came to help. Six new fence 
posts were put in, and the fences straightened. 
The shed was cleaned out. Old desks and 
trash were hauled away. Ail wood was 
chopped up for kindling. New hinges were 
put on the doors. 

At noon the mothers sent over hot chili, 
crackers, and pie. Two mothers came to 
school to make coffee and help serve the lunch. 

After lunch the men insulated the west side 
of the school house, while the women paint- 
ed three dozen luncheon trays. The storm 
windows which did not come in time were 
put up the following week. 

The directors had bought the insulation, 
storm windows, and paint. Very little money 
was spent when one considers the results. 
After all it is the cost of the labor that is 
usually the greatest expense in remodeling, 
and this was furnished by the men of the 
community who were willing to give time 
and effort to the betterment of our school. 


The Community’s School 

Now let us see just what happened 
in this school. Those fences must have 
been sagging for a long time; fences 
don’t sag in a month or two. The de- 
plorable conditions in and around the 


school must have been years in develop- 
ing, and all during this time the par- 
ents in the community were receiving 
the benefits to their children, of educa- 
tion in the school. - It took a shrewd 
psychologist like Mrs. White to see that 
if she wanted the parents to love the 
school and appreciate what it was do- 
ing, she must put them to work for it; 
get them to do something for it. 

Of course everyone benefited by her 
project. The parents benefited through 
securing better conditions for their chil- 
dren’s school living and through the 
contentment which service always 
brings; and the benefits to children and 
teacher are obvious. Moreover the 
community benefited as a community, 
for it had engaged in a worthwhile co- 
operative enterprise. 

The greatest benefits to all con- 
cerned were not tangible or observable. 
The school patrons from the time they 
helped to put the school in good con- 
dition have been bound to it by ties 
stronger than those of living in the 
school district or of having children in 
the school. To use a good Quaker ex- 
pression, they now “have a concern” 
for the school because they have done 
something for it. They have a stake in 
it. It is no longer the teacher’s school, 


or the school directors’ school, but 
“our school.” 


A Suggestion to the Rural 
School Teacher 


May I make a suggestion to Mrs. 
White? Surely the school even now is 
not perfect. Will there not be, next 
year, other things which the fathers 
and big brothers can do to better it? 
Will there not be occasions next year— 
and every year—when it will be neces- 
sary for the mothers in the community 
to unite in preparing a chili and pie 
lunch while their “men folks” work on 
the building or grounds? Can you not 
find things for all to do for your school, 
Mrs. White? How about an annual 
school beautification day? 

During this Maytime in innumer- 
able school yards children will dance 
around a Maypole, each child hold- 
ing a gay and delicate ribbon which 
binds him to the pole in the center. Is 
not this dance a symbol of the place 
of a good rural school in a community? 
The school is the pole, and each family 
in the community is drawn toward it by 
invisible ties of interest, affection, and 
spiritual ideals. And as Shakespeare 
said of a similar situation, “There are 
ties, which, though light as air, are 
strong as links of iron.” 
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foundation. 


Expert Authorship 





Completely meet the requirements for the teaching of all English skills as suggested by leading 
Courses of Study including Am Experience Curriculum in English. 


A UNIQUE FEATURE— 


IROQUOIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC. 


Home Office: SYRACUSE, NEW YORK 


GOOD ENGLISH 


For Grades 3-8 and For High Schools 
SHATTUCK & CAULEY—AHLES & LAWLOR 





Modern Procedure 


Each book of the series lays a brocd foundction for understanding 
and appreciating the various types of reading a child should be 
familiar with on the grade level for which the book is intended. This gives an unusual prepara- 
tion for all reading requirements in English for Grades 3 through 8 and for High Schools. 


BEACON LIGHTS OF LITERATURE for Grades 6 through 12 are outstanding anthologies. These books 
provide the various types of literature for which the STEPS TO GOOD ENGLISH SERIES lays the 
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Southwestern Division 


@ THE representative assembly of 
the Southwestern Division, I.E.A., 
met in Rock Junior High School, East 
St. Louis, March 15, 1941. The report 
of a constitution committee, appointed 
October, 1940, was received, and rec- 
ommended changes in the Division’s 
constitution and by-laws were ap- 
proved. Officers for the ensuing year 
were elected as follows: 
Orricers.—President, Oscar A. Schmitt, 


county superintendent of schools, Waterloo; 
vice-president, F. O. Prout, superintendent of 


schools, Carlyle; Lenore Huber, high school, 
East St. Louis; treasurer, Carl J. Pearce, 
principal, Lansdown Junior High School, 
East St. Louis. 

Executive Commartee.—Chairman, Edna 
Garlich, Nashville, 42; H. R. Girhard, prin- 
cipal, community high school, Greenfield, 
43; Parmer L. Ewing, superintendent of 
schools, Highland, ’44. 


State CommittTees.—Finance, A. M. Wil- 
son, superintendent of schools, Granite City, 
43; Legislation, Lester Buford, superintend- 
ent of schools, Mt. Vernon, ’44; Public Rela- 
tions, D. R. Blodgett, principal, high school, 
Edwardsville, ’42. 

The report of the resolutions com- 
mittee took cognizance of many of the 





Smart indeed is the woman 
who is Alka-Seltzer-wise! With a watch- 
ful eye on the household budget and a 
sense of responsibility to her family, she 
can be depended upon to get the utmost 
for her money. That is why you find so 
many people who wouldn’t think of 
gOing on a trip without faithful, trusty 
Alka-Seltzer on hand to help them weath- 
er the distress of the many minor ail- 
ments which so often occur in traveling. 
Of course, Alka-Seltzer 
is easy to obtain—your 








nearest drug store has it—but it’s wise 
to keep it even closer—within easy reach 
—in the glove compartment of your car 
or conveniently tucked away in your lug- 
gage—ready at an instant’s notice to save 
you unnecessary misery and suffering. 

Do you, as millions of others, keep 
Alka-Seltzer in your home for fast relief 
in HEADACHE, ACID INDIGESTION, MUS- 
CULAR ACHES AND FATIGUE and the Dis- 
tress of COLDS? Then why not make it 
your constant traveling Companion? Be 
wise. Try it. You may be glad you did! 


Would you like a FREE SAMPLE SUPPLY OF ALKA-SELTZERT? 
You may have it just for the asking. Write to Depart- 
ment STM-17. Miles Laboratories, Inc., Elkhart, Indiana. 


,MILES LABORATORIES, INC., ELKHART, INDIANA 








principles relating to the place of edu- 
cation in a democracy, state support 
of education, Federal financial sup- 
port, child and youth welfare, and 
teacher welfare enunciated in the re- 
port of the state committee. It was 
approved as offered by Mr. Paul Grigs- 
by, Granite City, chairman. 

A motion was made that sectional 
meetings be dispensed with at the 1942 
annual meeting, such action to be re- 
garded as an experiment. The motion 
was approved. 

A general meeting of the Division 
membership was held on April 4, 1941, 
at Ainad Temple, East St. Louis. At 
the general session Friday morning the 
University of Chicago Round Table 
discussed “Basic Problems Behind the 
World Revolution.” Professors Percy 
Boynton, Maynard Krueger, and Wil- 
liam H. Spencer participated. A second 
speaker was Ella Enslow, Tennessee 
teacher-author. The afternoon was de- 
voted to section meetings, seventeen of 
which were arranged to provide for the 
specialized interests of the membership. 


Supervisors Meet 


® MORE than 100 school adminis- 

trators, supervisors and _ teachers 
from all parts of Illinois attended the 
twenty-fifth annual meeting of the IIli- 
nois Association of Supervisors and 
Directors of Instruction held at East- 
ern Illinois State Teachers College in 
Charleston, April 4 and 5. Officers of 
the organization for the coming year 
were elected as follows: 


Miss Helen Pence, fourth grade supervisor 
in the training school at Western [Illinois 
State Teachers College, Macomb, president; 
Miss Grace Boyd, elementary supervisor at 
Cicero, vice-president; Dr. Bertha Bellis, a 
member of the education department at 
Northern Illinois State Teachers College, 
DeKalb, secretary; and F. H. McKelvey, 
principal, Theodore Roosevelt Junior High 
School, Rockford, treasurer. 

Speakers at the meeting included: 

Dr. W. C. Croxton, of the State Teachers 
College, St. Cloud, Minn., the author of the 
textbook, The Importance of Science in the 
Elementary School; Dr. William S. Gray, of 
the University of Chicago, who was in charge 
of a discussion of reading problems in the 
intermediate grades; Miss Mary Reed, as- 
sistant director of the division of teaching 
at Indiana State Teachers College; Dr. C. 
A. DeYoung, head of the education depart- 
ment at Illinois State Normal University; 
Walter M. Scruggs, a member of the zoology 
department of Eastern Illinois State Teach- 
ers College, who discussed a science program 
which he Aas helped develop in the sixth 
grade of the campus elementary school; and 
Miss Marcita Halkyard of Joliet, retiring 
president of the organization. 
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Peoria Division 


@ APPROVAL of the I.E.A. program 

of legislation, commendation of the 
Illinois Association of School Boards 
for its favorable attitude toward teach- 
er tenure, support for the program of 
public relations of the I.E.A., and in- 
terest in the continuance of the efforts 
of the Superintendent of Public In- 
struction and his staff toward the im- 
provement of elementary education 
until a system of standards and recog- 
nition similar to that governing sec- 
ondary schools is achieved, were ex- 
pressed in the report of the resolutions 
committee endorsed by the Peoria Di- 
vision I.E.A., at its annual meeting in 
Peoria, March 14, 1941. 

The report, offered by the commit- 
tee headed by P. M. Crafton, Wash- 
ington, also urged upon all teachers of 
the Division membership and service 
in professional organizations both gen- 
eral and all-inclusive, ard specialized. 
Other subjects given favorable atten- 
tion in the report were (1) an ade- 
quate national defense program; (2) 
extension of vocational and educa- 
tional guidance, with follow-up pro- 
cedures in the case of pupils leaving 
school; (3) freedom of speech coupled 
with an alertness to detect subversive 
abuse of such freedom; (4) attention 
to safety education on the part of ev- 
ery teacher; (5) co-operation with the 
program of defense training directed 
by the State Board for Vocational 
Education; (6) deferment of teachers 
called to the colors until the end of 
the teaching year, and (7) growth of 
the practice of saluting the flag. 

Better understanding of the Divi- 
sion’s purposes was sought through 
frequent meetings of delegates for the 
consideration of local and state educa- 
tional affairs; the use of the study 
units appearing in Ittrnors Epuca- 
TION by all teachers; and a more 
widespread contribution to the Divi- 
sion bulletin, the Peoria Division News. 

Amendments to the Constitution of 
the state association proposed at the 
December meeting were presented be- 
fore the convention by Mr. F. L. Bar- 
loga, and approved. Mrs. Blanche 
Cline Merwin, former chairman of the 
I.E.A. Committee on Teacher Tenure, 
discussed the proposed tenure legisla- 
tion. Other speakers were Dr. James 
Shelby Thomas, and Gregor and Edna 
Ziemer, the Ziemers recently returned 
from Nazi Germany. At 2:30 p.m. on 
Friday the second general session ad- 
journed to sectional meetings, thirteen 


of which had been arranged to meet 
more specialized interests of the Divi- 
sion’s membership. 

Officers were elected as follows: 


Orricers.—President, G. F. Coriell, princi- 
pal, township high school, Morton, first vice- 
president, A. L. Epstein, principal, Washing- 
ton School, Peoria; second vice-president, 
Minnie Scheuring, principal, Central School, 
Havana; secretary-treasurer, L. P. Elliott, 
supervisor industrial education, public schools, 
Peoria. 

Executive Commitree.—Chairman, J. P. 
Scheid, township high school, Eureka, °42; 
Carl Placher, principal, White Elementary 
School, Peoria, 43; Paul Hawthorne, assist- 
ant county superintendent of schools, 


Havana, '44; Ward Grundy, superintendent 
of schools, Morton, ’45. 


State Commaurtrers.— Finance, Clara 
Tiedeman, principal, Oak Grove School, 
Havana, °44; Legislation, Floyd Barloga, 
principal, Kingman School, Peoria, ’42; Pub- 
lic Relations, Tilman R. Smith, principal, 
township high school, Roanoke, ’43. 


School Secretaries Meet 

The Illinois chapter of the National 
Association of School Secretaries held 
its spring meeting at the Northern IIli- 
nois State Teachers College, DeKalb, 
on Saturday, May 3, 1941. Mrs. Char- 
lotte Meyer, president of the Illinois 
chapter, presided. 








Everyone derives pleasure from 
chewing Gum, because it fulfills 
a fundamental desire that is nat- 
ural to all of us. 

The wholesome chewing is 
good for you, too. It benefits your 
teeth by helping keep them clean 
and attractive. That is why many 
dentists recommend chewing 
Gum as an after-meal treat. Busy 
people also find that it helps re- 
lieve nervous tension and aids 
concentration. 

For these reasons, many suc- 
cessful, popular people enjoy 
Chewing Gum daily. But because 
they are popular and considerate 
of others, they always let their 
good taste govern the time and 


There’s a Reason, a Time 


and a Place for This Wholesome American Custom 


National Association of Chewing Gum Manufacturers, Rosebank, Staten Island, N.Y. 


oung and Old 


Enjoy Delicious 
CHEWING GUM __ 


the place for their enjoyment of 
Chewing Gum. 

They know that it is ideal 
around the home, for instance— 
while you're studying, reading, 
working or just taking it easy. 
It's a pleasant companion while 
driving or working outdoors 
around your garden. Yes, there 
are literally dozens of times and 
places every day when Chewing 
Gum adds to your fun. 

Enjoy delicious Chewing Gum 
yourself. You'll agree that it’s a 
wholesome pleasure, and that there 
is ‘‘a Reason, a Time and a Place” 
for enjoying it daily. Buy a 
few packages today for yourself 
and your friends. 








As An Aid To Good Teeth 
Chewing Gum helps keep your teeth clean 
and provides needed chewing exercise. 
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GUARDING 


PEBECO’S GOOD NAME 
(for the sake of your teeth) 


HEN a tooth paste has pleased mil- 

lions of users for more than 50 
years it has to be good! That is Pebeco’s 
unique record. 


Pebeco is a different, working dentifrice, 
absolutely free from cloying candy taste. 
Its peppy sea-breeze tang and swift spar- 
kling cleansing action are the result of a 
great formula born more than half a cen- 
tury ago, when a noted European scientist 
discovered the beneficial, stimulating effects 
upon the mouth of the neutral salt— 
potassium chlorate. 


This pleasant neutral salt ingredient gives 
Pebeco its zippy tang—helps preserve the 
natural beauty of your teeth. 


You'll like Pebeco Tooth Paste and 
Pebeco Tooth Powder. When you are in 
Bloomfield, N. J., visit the Lehn & Fink 
plant and see the meticulous care which 
guards every step in their manufacture— 
from raw materials to finished products. 
Your money can’t buy finer dentifrices. 

Send for a sample tin of Pebeco Tooth 
Powder, free. Address: Lehn & Fink Prod- 


ucts Corp., Dept. I.E.-541, Bloomfield, 
New Jersey. 


PEBECO 


TOOTH PASTE AND TOOTH POWDER 
Copyright 1941 by Lehn & Fink Products Corp. 
Made by Lehn & Fink Products Corp. 


Makers of “Lysol” disinfectant 
and Hinds Honey & Almond Cream 
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To the Teachers rus o ars 


from the office of Superintendent of Public Instruction 
JOHN A. WIELAND, Superintendent 


BETTER PREPARED TEACHERS.—The 
teachers of Illinois are to be congrat- 
ulated! They are growing profession- 
ally! Even those in the lowest salaried 
group—teachers in the one-teacher 
schools—are better qualified today 
than ever before. Statistics in the Office 
of Superintendent of Public Instruction 
show that in 1931-’32, 25 percent of 
those teaching in one-teacher schools 
had two years or more of training 
above high school. In 1933-34 the 
number had increased to 40 percent; in 
1935-’36 to 53 percent; in 1937-’38 to 
59 percent; in 1939-’40 to 66 percent. 

For SUMMER REApING.—The 1941 
Yearbook of the Department of Rural 
Education is entitled Child Develop- 
ment and Tool Subjects in Rural Areas. 
Single copies may be obtained for 50 
cents from the National Education As- 
sociation, Washington, D. C. 

The following teaching materials on 
the defense of democracy may be ob- 
tained from the Educational Policies 
Commission, 1201 Sixteenth Street, 
N.W., Washington, D.C.: Our De- 
mocracy; How May We Defend De- 
mocracy; Suggestions for Teaching 
American History in the Present Emer- 
gency; The Schools: An Arsenal of 
Democracy; How You Can Strengthen 
Democracy ; Documents of Democracy. 
Price $1.00 for the set of six pamph- 
lets, cash, with order. Single copies of 
the individual pamphlets not sold sepa- 
rately. 

Mental Health in the Classroom is 
the title of the recent Yearbook of the 
Department of Supervisors and Direc- 
tors of Instruction. 304 pages, price 
$2.00. National Education Association, 
Washington, D.C. 

SAFE DRINKING WaTER.—If the wa- 
ter supply for your school is not ap- 
proved by the State Department of 
Public Health as safe, advantage 
should be taken of the recent state-wide 
WPA Well and Cistern Project. This 
project, sponsored by John A. Wieland, 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
has been authorized by the Federal 
Government and funds for it have been 
released. The Sanitary Engineering Di- 
vision of the State Department of Pub- 
lic Health will furnish the plans and 


technical supervision of the work, which 
will consist of constructing new wells or 
cisterns and rehabilitating old wells and 
cisterns on school property. The local 
school district is required to pay for 
materials used but all labor is furnished 
by the Work Projects Administration. 
Interested schools should notify the 
county superintendent of schools and 
the district WPA manager immediate- 
ly, as it will take some time to organ- 
ize the work in each WPA district. 

You AND Your PrIncrpaL.—What 
is your attitude toward supervision? 
What relationships should exist be- 
tween principal and teacher in a super- 
visory program. The following sugges- 
tions for principals should be read by 
teachers as well as principals: 

1. The classroom should be regarded 
as a laboratory in which the teacher 
and the principal work together in 
studying the science of teaching. 

2. The supervisor is a co-worker, not 
a “snoopervisor” looking for an oppor- 
tunity to criticize and find fault. 

3. He should not be merely an “in- 
spector” and should not use any secret 
means of spying on the teacher. 

4. He should never criticize a teach- 
er unless he can offer a constructive 
plan for attacking and solving the dif- 
ficulty. 

5. He should never correct or crit- 
icize a teacher before the class. 

6. He should never be dictatorial. 

7. He should never assume an air of 
superiority but should respect rather 
than belittle the teacher’s opinions and 
judgments. 

8. He should always be frank and 
honest with the teacher, discussing her 
difficulties with her and not with others. 

9. He should help the teacher to 
grow in her own way and should not 
force his pet ideas or a pet “method” 
upon her. (As to methods it is a good 
plan to “Adopt nothing; adapt every- 
thing.”’) 

10. He should make his visits infor- 
mal, disturbing pupils and teacher as 
little as possible. 

11. He should seek by his techniques 
to create such an attitude on the part 
of the teacher that she will reveal rath- 
er than conceal her problems, that she 
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will welcome rather than dread the su- 
pervisory visits, and that she will con- 
sider the supervisor’s efforts as a help- 
ful service to her and her pupils rather 
than a personal affront. 

12. He should encourage the teacher 
to experiment and discover for herself 
the most effective teaching devices and 
teaching techniques, and should give 
her full share of credit and praise for 
her successful acomplishments. 

13. He should not shirk his responsi- 
bility for supervising the teaching of 
subjects in which he is not well pre- 
pared. The teacher may have a much 
better knowledge of subject matter and 
yet receive a great deal of help from the 
supervisor. 


South Central Division 


@ MEETING Friday, March 28, 

1941, at the State Armory in Spring- 
field, the South Central Division of the 
Illinois Education Association adopted 
the report of its constitution commit- 
tee, headed by W. L. Gard, superin- 
tendent of schools, Beardstown. The 
report, in the form of a suggested con- 
stitution and by-laws, provides the 
framework for a representative form 
of organization in the Division. Dele- 
gates, nominated by petition, are elect- 
ed at the business meetings of the 
county institutes. Representation is 
based upon units of fifty members or 
major fraction thereof. A committee 
composed of the county superintendent 
of schools and three teacher members 
assumes responsibility for unit organ- 
ization within the county and election 
of delegates. 

Officers and chairmen of standing 
committees elected by the delegate as- 
sembly are nominated by a nominating 
committee made up of representatives 
of each county in the Division, or 
nominations may be offered from the 
floor. Officers assume their duties on 
July 1, following their election; dele- 
gates serve for one year beginning De- 
cember 1 after their election. Mem- 
bership on Division standing commit- 
tees provides representation of each 
county. Special committees are ap- 
pointed by the president with the ap- 
proval of the executive committee. 

The report of the resolutions com- 
mittee, Mr. Ray Graham, Springfield, 
chairman, follows: 





Democracy.—At this point in history 
when democracy seems to be undergoing a 
major testing to determine its place in a 
world of competing political and economic 
theories, we emphatically repeat our belief in 
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democratic ideals, procedures, and _ institu- 
tions. 

We believe that a special responsibility 
rests upon our schools today, since the 
schools are the fortresses of democracy, and 
that the philosophy of national defense must 
depend upon the schools to strengthen the 
internal defenses to the end that the char- 
acter of its citizenry shall be strengthened 
and that certain fundamental principles of 
our government shall not go untaught. 

OxcanizaTion.—In keeping with this state- 
ment of the responsibility of our schools in 
a democracy we believe that the members of 
our profession must be alert to practice de- 
mocracy in their professional organizations: 

1. Representation—This statement would 
imply that since 90 percent of our members 
are classroom teachers they should be given 
more responsibility in the leadership of the 
organization, and should take their places in 
larger numbers as officers, committee mem- 
bers, delegates, and active informed members 
of these organizations, whether local, division, 
state, or national. 

A. And to that end we propose that the 
delegates of the Division present to the next 
annual meeting of the Illinois Education As- 
sociation a resolution requesting the Board 
of Directors to prepare an amendment to the 
Constitution of the Illinois Education Asso- 
ciation providing for nomination by petition 
of elective officers of that organization, and 
to present it at the annual meeting of the 
Delegate Assembly in December, 1942. 

2. Minority Rights——This profession should 
be alert to protect the rights of minority 
groups in our profession. 

3. Craft Practices—Our profession should 
have increased emphasis to the development 
of democratic practices as our work relates 
itself to the pupils of our school, and the 
public we serve. 

4. Constitution—Our profession will be 
better equipped to take its place as a demo- 
cratic professional organization if we will 
study the constitution and by-laws, and the 
working program, of our Division and state 
organizations. 

LEcIsLATION.—Believing that the public 
schools and our profession can better take 
their place in a democracy when certain leg- 
islation is enacted within our State in keeping 
with the new social and economic trends and 
conforming to recent studies: 

1. State Support—We are in favor of 
House Bill 226 with its principles of equaliza- 
tion and flat grants. 

2. Larger District Units—-We recommend 


the gradual reorganization of school districts | 


about larger units of administration and sup- 
port, such organization to be achieved dem- 
ocratically and with the consent of the per- 
sons affected. 

3. Unit Districts Rates—-We recommend 
that the General Assembly of the state of 
Illinois pass H.B. 402 providing for an edu- 
cational levy limit of $1.75 and building levy 
limit of 50 cents (both without referendum) 
to the unit districts.* 

4. Certification—We recommend H.B. 392 
and S.B. 228 requiring that teachers have 
four years of training in accredited educa- 
tional institutions beyond the high-school 
level. We also recommend that school offi- 
cials inaugurate programs of in-service and 
summer training for teachers already em- 


“Note: Bill since amended to eliminate increase 
in maximum building rate without referendum 
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**x* TAKE A TRIP 


THROUGH thdltiy/ 





4 Fort Necessity...res- 
toration of the log 
fortification on the 
site of Washington's 
first battle. Near 
Uniontown on U.S. 
Route 40. 


Birthplace of Old Glory! In this modest 
dwelling ... which still stands in Philadelphia 
.- Betsy Ross made the first American Flag. 


ISTORY comes to life in Penn- 

sylvania .. . birth state of the 
Nation! Within Pennsylvania’s 
borders you can tread the ground 
where Washington fought his first 
battle at Fort Necessity, suffered his 
greatest trials at Valley Forge. 


In hallowed Independence Hall you 
will stand where the Signers stood 
when they staked their lives to 
found this Nation. At Gettysburg 
you can tour the battleground 
where that Nation was preserved. 


West or East .. . all Pennsylvania 
is a living history book! It’s a patri- 
otic duty . . . and one of life’s most 
pleasurable experiences . . . to take 
the trip through American History 
that is Pennsylvania! 


FREE! 


cinating pictorial guide 
to Pennsylvania... 
fully illustrated in 
color. Address Pennsyl- 
vania Department of 
Commerce, Div. J-40 
















ARTHUR H. JAMES, Governor 
MARK S. JAMES, Acting Sec’y of Commerce 
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ESSENTIALS 
of 


EVERYDAY 
ENGLISH 


by FERRIS and KEENER 


An English Textbook Widely Used 
in the Elementary Schools of 


Ilinois 





Twenty-three Illinois Counties, in ad- 

dition to hundreds = independent 

school districts have adopted and are 

using the Essentials of Everyday Eng- 
lish this year. 


Se eS 
wherever ; its growing - 
ity proves it is a pedagogi step 
forward of proven merit. 

A Text and Exercise-Book Combined 


Each book contains a full year’s 
work in functional 
correct usage, with suggestions for 


to 
mastery by each pupil. 
Write for Further Information and Prices 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS 


328 South Jefferson Street, [Chicago 
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ployed who have less than four years train- 
ing above the high school. 

5. Tenure—The South Central Division 
recommends a strong tenure law as a neces- 
sity for building a strong profession. We ad- 
vocate the passing of a law based on the 
principles of continuing contracts, seniority, 
legal and orderly dismissal, with hearings 
provided, an appeal board, protection to pro- 
bationary teachers, and other factors based 
on best theory and practice. We are not in 
favor of a loose law which will compromise 
our profession or lead to continued contro- 
versy. 

6. Minimum Wage—lIllinois lags far be- 
hind other states in minimum wage to teach- 
ers. We maintain that low wages to teachers 
are reflected in inferior benefits to the child 
and the educational system. Therefore, we 
favor a minimum wage of $100 per month 
for the teachers of Illinois. 

7. Minimum School Year.—A school year 
of eight calendar months is inexcusable. The 
disadvantages carry into the lives of individ- 
uals and the community. Delinquency in- 
creases. We advocate at this time legislation 
to provide a minimum of nine calendar 
months in the school year. 

. 8. Handicapped Children—The South Cen- 

tral Division favors legislation proposed by 
the L.E.A. relative to an enlarged program of 
attention and aid to many types of handi- 
capped children not included in present leg- 
islation. This includes the many types of 
physically handicapped, the educable men- 
tally handicapped, and those who have 
speech handicaps that may be corrected by 
clinical attention. 

9. Other Legislation—-We favor the legis- 
lative program of the Illinois Education As- 
sociation. We urge our membership to study 
and actively support this program. 

EpucaTIon.—We advocate a policy where- 
by our delegates to the Illinois Education 
Association Delegate Assembly shall meet to- 
gether previous to the assembly with suffi- 
cient time to discuss the issues, to study the 
proposals, and to confer with committees 


from within our Division, and thus furnish. 


our Division with an informed representation. 

Meetinc.—We are in favor of continuing 
the holding of the annual meeting of the 
I.E.A. Representative Assembly in Spring- 
field. 


Proposals for amending the I.E.A. 
Constitution were adopted by unani- 
mous vote. 

Directing personnel of the South 
Central Division for the 1941-’42 year, 
is as follows: 


Orricers.—President, Hester C. Burbridge, 
principal David Prince Junior High School, 
Jacksonville; vice-president, Richard T. 
Crane, principal, high school, Mt. Sterling; 
secretary, Lucille Davis, 1119 W. Lafayette 
Avenue, Jacksonville; treasurer, Bruce E. 
Wheeler, principal, Enos School, Springfield. 

Executive Commartree.—Chairman, Otto 
Arnold, supervisor of rural schools, Mont- 
gomery County, Hillsboro, ’42; Paul Small- 
wood, John’s Hill Junior High School, De- 
catur, 43; Don Beane, principal, community 
high school, Staunton, ’44. 

State Comuearrees.—Finance, Dorothy 
Kellar, Lanphier High School, Springfield, 
"43; Legislation, M. M. Cruft, county super- 
intendent of schools, Virginia, ’44; Public 


Relations, Julius Stier, community high 
school, Tallula, ’42. 

The Division members heard Dr. 
Howard E. Wilson, professor of social 
studies, Harvard University, who as a 
member of the Educational Policies 
Commission made a survey of civic 
education practices in the high schools 
of the Nation, speak on “Promising 
Practices in Civic Education.” Other 
speakers were Cornelius Vanderbilt, 
Jr., and Dr. N. W. Gaines, rural soci- 
ologist from the University of Ne- 
braska. 





Going to Summer School? 


University oF I:irvois—Plans for the 
summer session indicate an offering of ap- 
proximately 500 courses in some fifty fields 
of study. Classes will be taught by 296 
members of the university faculty, augment- 
ed by twenty-nine visiting professors. 

The entire summer session program makes 
special provision for the needs of teachers, 
especially those seeking advanced degrees. 
Particular attention is invited to programs 
for teachers of Smith-Hughes agriculture and 
home economics, teachers in the distributive 
occupations, and librarians and teacher-li- 
brarians. A demonstration school at the ele- 
mentary level and at the University high 
school will offer practice teaching and ob- 
servation facilities. 

Gregory Hall, a new air-conditioned build- 
ing, will house many of the summer session 
classes, while the Illini Union Building, also 
air conditioned, will be available for the use 
of Summer Session students in out-of-class 
hours. 

The tuition fee is $25 for students residing 
in Illinois and $50 for non-residents. The 
practice of giving scholarships to teachers 
and librarians has been discontinued. 

DePaut Universiry.—College of Liberal 
Arts and Sciences Summer School for Teach- 
ers again offers teachers in preparation and 
training a wealth of courses that combine 
new ideas in education, approved methods 
of presentation, and an opportunity to earn 
promotional credits covering a wide diversity 
of subject matter. 

Chicago is an educational, cultural, and 
recreation center that makes summer study 
extremely inviting. The majority of courses 
are offered in DePaul’s Loop University, ad- 
jacent to many of Chicago’s principal points 
of interest. 

Detailed information may be had by ad- 
dressing the College of Liberal Arts and 
Sciences, Teachers Summer School, DePaul 
University, 64 E. Lake Street, Chicago. 

PesTaLozzi Froepet TEACHERS COLLEGE, 
Chicago, Illinois, announces a six-week sum- 
mer term opening June 23 and two short 
terms of two weeks each opening June 23 
and July 7 respectively. The summer terms 
have been carefully planned to meet the 
needs of those teachers who are specializing 
in early childhood education—nursery school, 
kindergarten, primary. The courses are de- 
signed to give thorough training in this speci- 
fic area, providing teachers with practical 

(Continued on Page 304) 
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The Bixds fire Coming! 


By CARL C. CRAMER, N.I.8.T.C., DeKalb, Illinois 


@® THE birds are coming to your 

yard and so you bestir yourself to 
provide for them so that they will re- 
main to entertain you. There is the 
bird bath which you took apart and 
stored away last fall so the ice would- 
n’t break the bowl; the man that sold 
it to you explained to you this advan- 
tage of having a two-piece type. More 
truthfully he could have said it was 
for his convenience in making and 
transporting it, because the ice will 
not break a bowl as shallow as that of 
the bird bath but will just expand 
above it. 

What is wrong with the two-piece 
bird bath? I will tell you. Just look 
at the picture of this youngster hang- 
ing on the side of the bowl while he 
looks in. The bow] will tip over on him 


and crush him if something is not done 
about it. Why should you do anything 
about it, your children are grown up, 
or perhaps you haven’t any children? 
But other people have small children 
and you wouldn’t want that bowl to 
fall on any neighbor’s child you can 
think of, would you? 

You can do what the owner of this 
bird bath did. Just set a wire fence 


around it larger than the bowl and 
then the child cannot get too near it. 
You can remove the fencing when you 
want to mow the lawn and then set it 
back again when through. 
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This should be only a temporary 
adjustment, for you can take a cement 
drill and drill a hole in the base, place 
a pipe in it, and fasten the part firmly 
in the ground. The bowl can be 
fastened to the base the same way, by 
drilling down through the bowl and 
post. You can put a bolt down through 
the hole in the bowl and by adding 
some aquarium cement, keep the water 
from leaking out. This will be your 
contribution to a safer neighborhood 
for small children. You want to feel 
free to have children play in your yard 
and in the neighbor’s yard; so act right 
away for their protection. 

What can the teacher do? She can 
tell each child to check up on the bird 
bath at home. If it is the two-piece 
type, the child can call his parents’ at- 
tention to the danger and help with an 
immediate adjustment by use of the 
woven wire. 

Persons purchasing new yard equip- 
ment, can be cautioned to select types 
that will be safe for use in their yards. 

It is the teacher’s duty to call the 
children’s attention to safe practices at 
home and at school. Act now, teachers, 
and curb the home accidents, which 
are the largest part of all kinds of ac- 
cidents in the United States each year. 


Act now and do your part for safer | 


homes this year! 





Society Warns of 
Fireworks Injuries 


Fourth of July celebrations last year 
caused 214 serious eye accidents, fif- 
teen of which resulted in blindness in 
one or both eyes, according to the Na- 
tional Society for the Prevention of 
Blindness. The total number of fire- 
works injuries of all kinds as reported 
by the American Medical Association, 
was 4,462. In a recent issue, the Jour- 
nal of the A.M.A. commented: 

With the exception of most of the South- 
ern states, which do not celebrate the Fourth 
of July extensively with fireworks, there are 
few exceptions to the rule that only those 
states which have enacted and enforced 
state-wide laws have shown evidence of sat- 
isfactory control. 

The lower House of the Illinois Leg- 


islature has passed a bill (H.B. 70 
Thon) which would prohibit the sale at 
retail of fireworks and regulate their 
display. 
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PACIFIC COAST See Francisco, Los 


west. All the high spots of the West Coast 


on one grand circle tour. Round 
trip in coaches, from Chicago . $65.00 


BOULDER DAM —Lake Mead. En route to 


or from California. Tours 
from Las Vegas, Nevada, ata nominal charge. 


COLORADG — Sublime mountain vacation- 


rp land ovenetene from Chicago, 
round trip in coaches as 
MPG. 6.4 2-0 a0 6 5 #8 $31.10 


VELLOWSTONE—Masic land of geysers, 


ach wah di Pd hielo ot sanaens. 
ound trip in ans rt 
extra), from Chicago. ... . $49.30 


ZION, BRYCE, GRAND CANYON NAT'L 


— See all three awe-inspiring wonder- 

— _— on rt Ss trip to 
ar City in Pullmans rt 

extra), from Chicago. . ... $50.60 


BLACK HILLS of South Dakota — Highest 


mountains east of the 
Rockies. Picturesque. Romantic. Site of 
Mt. Rashaere openiel. Round trip in 
coaches from icago, as 
Sow @6 « 3 «06-6 © 6 « % $26.45 


SUN VALLEY, IDAHO Famovs all-year 


mountain resort 
on the edge of America’s “Last Wilder- 
ness.” Round trip in coaches, 


Seems CeOsgO 2 sc ce 8 te $54.90 
CANADIAN ROCKIES — Banff, Lake Louise, 


Emerald Lake, 
Vancouver. En route to or from the 
Pacific Coast. Round trip in $65 00 


coaches, from Chicago... 
ALASKA 5 cand trip from Searle $105.00 
COAST-TO-COAST CIRCLE TOUR 


from any point in the United States, by any 
route you choose—round trip 
rail fare in coaches, only . . . $90.00 
In Pullmans (berth extra) . . . . $135.00 
For routing in one di ion via the Canadian 
Rockies, additional charge of $5.00 will apply. 
of Wisconsin, Upper 
NORTH wooDs Michigan, Minnesota 
—Forest playground of the Middle West, 
from Chicago, round trip rail fare 
eslew@e ew we ee dseoeees $9.35 


“NORTH WESTERN’S” modern air-condi- 
tioned trains provide thru service to all of 
these western vacationlands. The coupon 
brings you the complete story—simply indi- 
cate the region or regions in which you are 
interested. 


TRAVEL ON THE INSTALLMENT PLAN— 
Go Now— Pay Later—No Money Down 


CHICAGO o-¢ NORTH WESTERN LINE 


R. Thomson, Pecomare Traffic Manager 
Chicago and North Western Lin 


Please send information about vacations to 
Tubbs Stic bdniadiiadtbniticilapaid ; 
i 

! 

1 

The Ee ng nee IT i ; 
CD Also all-expense tours O Credit Travel 








Teacher Education 
(Continued from page 269) 
versity High School. Since many of 
these groups and individuals will prob- 
ably report their work in some detail 
in; this journal within the next twelve 
or fifteen months, nothing more in this 

connection need be said now. 

Of all the resources which the Com- 
mission furnishes to the co-operating 
schools, the most generally helpful has 
been the consultant service. During the 
last year, this college has had the advan- 
tage of twenty-five days of consulta- 
tion, at an estimated cost to the Com- 
mission of $2,000. Dr. W. Earl Arm- 
strong, Southern’s field co-ordinator, 
has sent the following experts to the 
College: Dr. L. L. Jarvie (Personnel), 
Dr. M. E. Troyer (Evaluation), Dr. 
Ambrose L. Suhrie (Professional Stud- 
ies), and Dr. Ruth: Eckert (General 
Education). Consultants usually spend 
two or three days on the campus con- 
ferring with various groups and individ- 
uals, helping to resolve conflicts, sug- 
gesting desirable emphases, etc. 

Educational] visitation has also 
proved to be a helpful device. Last 
year, a group from the University High 
School spent a week at the University 
School of Ohio State University, study- 
ing various sorts of integrated curric- 
ula. Members of the Child Guidance 
Bureau were sent to Chicago to confer 
for a week with the staff of the Institute 
for Juvenile Research. Their reports 
upon returning, and the direction the 
work of these two groups has taken in 
the last year, leads one to believe that 
when teachers prepare carefully, educa- 
tional visitation is extremely helpful. 

Last summer, the Commission con- 
ducted a five-week workshop on the 
campus of the University of Chicago. 
Participating schools were invited to 
send representatives, who were most di- 
rectly involved in various experimental 
projects. Approximately 170 persons 
spent five weeks conferring with con- 
sultants and with each other to the end 
that they might make the best possible 
progress with institutional problems 
upon returning home. 

Finally, a clearing-house service col- 
lects, synthesizes and distributes to 
participating schools information re- 


' 

: : | | garding the progress and present status 

: Dept. 128— 400 W. Madison St., Chicago, Ill. : 

i i 
1 


of the Experiment. 

In short, the Commission has 
launched a five-year experiment in im- 
plementation. It is their belief that the 
most lasting benefits will accrue to 
teacher education if processes can be 
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discovered whereby the faculty of 
teacher-educating institutions can skill- 
fully co-operate in the discovery and 
solution of their most significant prob- 
lems. The Commission is experiment- 
ing with a number of devices—consult- 
ant service, visitation, and workshops 
—which promise to accelerate the sen- 
sitization of staff members to problems, 
and to expedite the development of 
power to cope with them. 


Teacher Honored 








Miss Ruby Nash 


® MISS RUBY NASH, first grade 

teacher at Oregon, Illinois, is re- 
tiring June 1, after having completed 
fifty years of teaching. 

In 1891 Miss Nash started teach- 
ing in the rural schools of Ogle 
County. For the past forty-eight 
years she has taught in the public 
schools of her home town, forty-three 
of those years in the first grade. 

Miss Nash enjoys life, her friends, 
and all her activities, drives her own 
car and travels extensively. She has 
been actively identified with religious 
and welfare work in Oregon and 
throughout Ogle County. 

Three generations of some families 
have been enrolled in her room. More 
than 10,000 parents and friends have 
registered as visitors. 

Over two thousand former pupils 
have received invitations to a reception 
on May 23. At this time an oil por- 
trait of the guest of honor will be pre- 
sented to the school as a memorial to 
her and the fine work she has done for 
the many boys and girls of Oregon. 
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High School Surveys Community 


* By HARRY L. WILKEY. Camp Point Community High School 


@ A DECADE or so ago the economist 
was a philosopher whose theories rested 
on a small number of premises derived 
from common sense. Today he has 
moved out of the study and into the 
market place, and his theories rest on 
a wide basis of induction involving an 
intensive and extensive study of con- 
crete facts. In that earlier day the 
high-school teacher of economics taught 
theories from a textbook that was 
poorly adapted to high-school use, and 
he illustrated those theories with vague 
examples of what would happen in the 
economic sense if one were cast on a 
desert isle. Today the teacher must 
consider a more realistic approach. He 
can best teach economics by studying 
concrete facts, and his own community 
is an excellent source of such facts. 
The immediate environment is the 
dominant interest of the student, and 
the local illustrations are comprehen- 
sible to most if not all. 

The village of Camp Point is an agri- 
cultural community with a population 
of 1067. Its economic life for the 
most part is dependent upon serving 
the needs of the surrounding area. The 
economics class of our high school de- 
cided that it would be worth while to 
get an economic picture of the village, 
finding out what people did for a living, 
what their annual cash income was, and 
what standard of living they enjoyed. 

Almost a week was spent in deciding 
what questions should be asked. The 
objective was to get a picture of living 
conditions in the town, and anything 
that was irrelevant to this was dropped. 
After the questionnaire was made out, 
it was arranged in three sections, each 
detachable from the other. This was 
to make it impossible to detect the con- 
fidential information supplied by any 
family or individual. When the ques- 
tionnaire was completed each student 
wrote an explanatory letter to accom- 
pany it, and from all these letters the 
final copy was composed. 


Dear FRIEND: 

The economics class of the Camp Point 
Community High School is presenting you 
with this sheet in order to make an economic 
survey of the village of Camp Point. 

As the study of economics is the study of 
living conditions and income, such a survey 
is of great interest to us, and we believe to 
the citizens and business men as well. 

We do not want you to feel that we are 
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prying into your personal affairs, for we are 7 


interested only in percentages and totals. Do 
not sign your name anywhere. Use only 
check marks or figures on the sheet. By 
separating the sheet into three parts, your 
identification will be impossible. If more 
than one family lives here, each should have 
a sheet. We will be around again tomorrow 
and gather all the papers in a box. After 
tabulations are made, the sheets will be 
destroyed. A final summary will be delivered 
to you, so that all of us can answer such 
questions as: 

1. How do living conditions in Camp Point 
compare with other places? 

2. What job opportunities exist in Camp 
Point ? 

3. What is the income range and the aver- 
age annual income in Camp Point? 

We will appreciate it very much if you will 
co-operate with us by filling the blanks and 
returning them to us at the same hour to- 
morrow. 

Tue Economics CLass 

There were fifteen students in the 
class and they were divided into five 
squads of three each. The town was 
divided into sections and each squad 
was assigned a particular area. Ques- 
tionnaires were delivered on one day 
and collected in a slotted box the 
next. The class hour was the first 
period after lunch, and the students 
made their routes during the latter part 
of the noon hour and during the class 
period. The returns were tabulated by 
the class and figures reduced to per- 
centages. Validity of the returns was 
determined by checking the survey 
figures for phones and electricity by the 
number actually known to be in town. 

The completed survey had several 
uses. It constituted an economic pic- 
ture of the town, and thereby enlight- 
ened both the students and the citizens. 
It was revealing to discover that the 
average annual cash income was $800; 
that one-fifth of the homes lacked elec- 
tricity; that a large proportion of the 
laborers must rely on the Government 
for their livelihood, and that so few 
had any real degree of security. It was 
encouraging to find that so many raised 
their real income by having their own 
gardens, chickens, cows and fruit trees; 
that over half had an automobile and 
that the percentage of home ownership 
was so high. It revealed the so-called 
“average home,” and showed what per- 
cent of the people enjoyed such com- 
forts as electricity, running water, cen- 
tral heating and a radio, and it offered 
an opportunity to discover whether or 
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Scenic wonders and pleasant 
experiences pass in gay succes- 


sion in the romantic West—the 
Rocky Mountain region of Colorado 
with its snow-capped mountains, pine 
forests and rippling streams; the wild 
life and natural phenomena of Yellow- 
stone; the ocean, redwood forests and 
movie colonies of California—these and 
countless other attractions make the 
West the mecca of summer vacationists. 


Rock Island offers optional routes of 
travel West. Excellent service from 
Chicago. For economy — the friendly 
CALIFORNIAN; for distinguished comfort 
—the de luxe GotpeN State Limirep 
(through sleeper from St. Louis). Both 
over the low-altitude Golden State 
Route. For streamlined speed and lux- 
ury—the modern Rocky MounNTAIN 
Rocket via the Scenic Colorado Way. 


There are Rock Island Escorted and 
Independent All-Expense Tours to all 
recreational areas in 
the West and North- 
west including the 


Canadian Rockies. 






island | 


A. D. MARTIN, Passenger Traffic Manager 
Rock Island Lines 
723 La Salle Street Station 
Chicago, Illinois 
Send travel data on () Colorado () Yellowstone 
O California D the Southwest FD) Canadian Rockies 
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WASHINGTON 
UNIVERSITY 


Summer 
Session 


JUNE 16— 
JULY 25 
Graduate undergraduate, and 








= apes work under a care- 
y selected faculty, embracing: 
Arts and Crafts Library Service 
Seis Pho tical Education 
Languages P Social Sciences 
Social Work 
"Special 1 ety ™= Curricu- 


lum Workshop; brary In- 
stitute; The Bierce Ranteoch 
Institute; National coeeese 
courses; Clinical Practice. 
6 ey ea p operat 
paca e Misrivet ea ny 0 r 
pen 


trigk -y an 
Registration June 13, 14 


For catalogue, address Frank L.Wright, 
Director of Summer Session, 


Washington University, St. Louis 





INSIDE 


AMERICA 


Short, Inexpensive 
Summer Field Trips 


Get acquainted with the workings 
of the TVA... with the life of Rocky 
and mining 
camps, with ‘the pie and Span- 
ish Americans of the Southwest, 
with problems and progress in the 
deep South, with the forces at 
work in industrial communities of 
the East. 

Meet plantation owners and share- 
croppers, mine operators and 
miners, hill-billies and factory 
workers, Rotarians, labor leaders, 
fundamentalist preachers, govern- 
ment experts, country editors, Ne- 
gro leaders and crossroad politi- 
cians, Visit them in their homes, 
churches, clubs and on their jobs. 
Learn from them how we Ameri- 


cans live and work together. 





8 West 40th St. New York 


sat Rotegre f 545. ps ek Nar 








disabled by Sickness, Ac- 
cident or Quarantine. 


SPECIAL PRE-VACATION OFFER 


an cost. 
Write today—No Agent will call. 
Teachers Casualty Underwriters, 983 1.C.U. Bidg., Lincoln, Nebr. 
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not the people of this area were better 
or worse off than those of other areas. 
It will also be possible to show by fu- 
ture surveys how much the general liv- 
ing standard of the community rises 
or falls in a given time. 

Another benefit of the survey was 
the vocational information. The stu- 
dent could discover what vocations 
locally were crowded and what were 
not. He could see what professions 
were not even represented, and what 
seemed to be the best opportunities 
locally. Would the community sup- 
port a jeweler? a veterinary? a dentist? 
another garage or grocery? He could 
gain some idea from this survey. At 
least it caused him to think on the 
matter. 

This method of teaching economics is 
justified because it is teaching by do- 
ing; because it has a real community 
value as well as a teaching value, and 
because it follows the modern trend in 
economic thought. Both the student 
who does not go on to college and the 
one who does, get more value from this 
sort of course than he would from the 
older type. 


The Questionnaire 
FAMILY 
1. How many are in your family? 


2. How many in the family are gainfully em- 
ployed? Male ...... Female ...... Un- 
employed? Male ...... Female ...... 

3. Are any members of your household re- 
tired from business? Yes ...... Pree 


HOME 


1. Do you own your own home? Yes ...... 
Be ced If you rent what rent do you 


pay 
2. Check each item you have in your home: 
Electricity .... furnace .... running water 
" telephone .... radio .... power washer 
. The following electrical equipment: re- 
frigerator .... iron .... stove .... 
3. If you own your own home, is it insured? 
) ee 
TRANSPORTATION 


1, How many motor vehicles are owned by 
your family? Automobiles .... Year...... 
2. How was the automobile paid for? 
Cash .... Credit .... 

3. Is your automobile insured? Yes .... 
Bee). vps 


SECURITY 
1. How many in your family carry life in- 
surance? ...... Total face value of the 


Pemcies COPED ooo ssccccccces 

2. How many members in your family are 
under Workman's Compensation Law? ..... 
Social Security ...... Any other kind of ac- 


4. Do you own stocks or bonds? Yes ...... 
BU 6 ccods Farm lands? Yes ..... IS oi se 


FOOD 
1. Do you have a_ vegetable garden? 


Yes .... No. .... Fruit trees? Yes ...... 


TD bach 

2. Do you raise any of your own meat? 
a NES poultry ...... dairy 
ON esta 


3. How much do you estimate you spend 
monthly on food? .............. 








(tear on line) 
YOUR ESTIMATED ANNUAL CASH 
INCOME 
Under $400......... $1,300—1,400 ....... 
$400—SOO .......... 1,400—1,500 ....... 
500—600 .......... 1,500—1,600 ....... 
600—700 .......... 1,600—1,700 ....... 
700—800 .......... 1,700—1,800 ....... 
800—900 .......... 1,800—1,900 ....... 
900—1,000 ........ 1,900—2,000 ...... 
1,000—1,200 ....... 2,000—2,500 ....... 
1,200—1,300 ....... Over $2,500 ....... 
(tear on line) 


Wer WIS onc ccc ccamBeuvavedecnac.. 


The Findings 

In a survey of Camp Point recently con- 
ducted by the economics class of the high 
school, 133 families of the 335 in the village 
returned the sheet. This is approximately 
40 percent, and is not sufficient to be con- 
clusive unless it is representative. Since sur- 
vey estimates and actual figures on tele- 
phones, meters, and population show a very 
close correlation, we believe that the results 
are reliable, and that the statistics offered 
present an economic picture of the village. 

Famity.—tThere are three members in the 
average family of the village. 75 percent of 
the gainfully employed are male, 25 percent 
are female. 12 percent of the families re- 
ported one or more members retired from 
business or farming. 

Home.—S8 percent of the families own 
their own homes. 91 percent of these have 
their homes insured. The average rent is 
$9.25 per month, and the range reported was 
from $3 to $23 per month. 52 percent of the 
families have their personal property in- 
sured. 80 percent of the homes have elec- 
tricity ; 34 percent have a furnace; 22 percent 
have running water; 44 percent have a tele- 
phone; 77 percent have a radio; 48 percent 
have a power washer; 25 percent have an 
electric refrigerator; 50 percent have an elec- 
tric iron, and 17 percent have an electric 
stove. 

TRANSPORTATION.—53 percent of the fam- 
ilies in the village have an automobile. 80 
percent of these were paid for in cash; 51 
percent are insured. 43 percent are Fords 
and 43 percent are Chevrolets; the remainder 
are all other makes, of which the survey 
shows only seven. 18 percent are 1937’s; 16 
percent are 1936’s; 15 percent are 1931's; 
13 percent are 1938’s; 5 percent are 1929's; 
5 percent are 1925’s or older, and the re- 
mainder are all other years. 


Securtry.—49 percent of the families carry 
life insurance. In 36 percent of these, only 
one member is insured, and in 28 percent of 
these families two members were insured. 
In the remaining cases from three to seven 
members carry insurance. The face value of 
the average policy was $3689, with a range 
from $500 to $16,000. 7 percent of the 
workers are under a Workman’s Compensa- 
tion Law; 27 percent are under Social Se- 
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curity; 18 percent have private accident 
policies. 15 percent of the families own farm 
land, and 15 percent own stocks or bonds, 
or both. 


Foop.—86 percent of the families of Camp 
Point have a garden; 45 percent have some 
fruit trees; 10 percent raise pigs; 3 percent 
butcher beef; 27 percent have poultry, and 
6 percent have milk cows. The average 
monthly grocery bill per family is $27.16. 


Estrmatep Caso Income.—Half the fam- 
ilies of the village have an income less than 
$800 per year, and half have incomes over 
that amount. 11 percent have less than $400; 
11 percent have $400—$500; 18 percent have 
$500—$600; 6.5 percent have $600—$700; 
4.3 percent have $700—$800; 5.4 percent 
have $800—$900; 14 percent have $900— 
$1,000; 5.4 percent have $1,000—$1,200; 2 
percent have $1,200—$1,300; 1.5 percent 
have $1,300—$1,4000; 2 percent have $1,400— 
$1,500; 6.5 perceat have $1,500—$1,600; 2 
percent have $1,700—$1,800; 2 percent have 
$1,800—$1,900; 5.4 percent have $2,000— 
$2,500, and 2 percent have incomes over 
$2,500 per year. 


OccupatTions.—31 occupations were listed. 
18 percent listed as laborers, 13 percent as 
W.P.A., and the remainder as merchants, 
teachers, and 27 other occupations. 

Your co-operation has made this survey a 
success, and we wish to thank you. We hope 
that you find the returns enlightening, and 
we are sure that the effort has been worth- 
while to us. We believe we now know our 
own community economically as we have 
never known it before, or could ever have 
known it by any means other than this. 


Tue Economics Crass 
Community High School 


School Finance Problems 


(Continued from page 271) 
Sprague, 12%4 cents for building maintenance; 
H. B. 218, Van der Vries, transfer of funds; 
H. B. 402, Hunter and Hunter, unit district 
rate. 

2. Study their provisions and discuss them 
as proposed solutions to some of the problems 
of local school finance you have just exam- 
ined. 

THINGS TO READ 

Auten, H. K. Control of Expenditures in 
the Local Governmental Units of Illinois. 
Bureau of Business Research Bulletin Series 
No. 61. (Urbana: University of Illinois, 
1940) Vol. XXXVII, No. 48, Chap. III, par. 
C, p. 43. 

Intryors Tax Commeassion. Illinois Tax 
Problems. (Springfield: The Commission, 
1940) 

Intrvors Epvucation Association. Our 
Children’s Opportunities in Relation to School 
Costs (Springfield: The Association, 100 E. 
Edwards Street, 1938) 

Nationat Epucation Association, RE- 
SEARCH Drvison. Financing Public Education. 
(Washington, D.C.: The Association, 1201 
Sixteenth Street, N.W., January, 1937) 

NationaL Epucation Association, Re- 
SEARCH Division. Why Schools Cost More. 
(Washington, D.C.: The Association as 
above, May, 1938) 

Cyr, Frank W., Burke, Arvm J., and 
Mort, Paut R., Paying for Our Public 
Schools. (Scranton, Pa.: International Text- 
book Company, 1938) 

Coox, WaLTeR WeLttMAN. The Tax Prob- 
lem in Illinois. Northern Illinois Conference 
on Supervision, 1934. 








Southwestern Division Officers 


Back row, reading from left to right: H. 
R. Girhard, Greenville, member executive 
committee; F. O. Prout, Carlyle, vice-presi- 
dent; A. M. Wilson, Granite City, chairman 
finance committee; P. L. Ewing, Highland, 
member executive committee; J. L. Buford, 


Mount Vernon, chairman, legislative com- 
mittee; D. R. Blodgett, Edwardsville, chair- 
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man of the public relations 

Seated, left to right: Oscar A. Schmitt, 
Waterloo, superintendent Monroe County 
schools, president-elect; Miss Edna Garlich, 
Nashville, chairman executive committee; 
Floyd S. Stephenson, East St. Louis, re- 
tiring president who will serve as ex-officio 
member of executive committee. 
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THE NEW MERRIAM - WEBSTER 


ic: information on every sub- 
ject, at your finger tips; 600,000 entries, 
12,000 illustrations. 

Up to date: the only entirely new and 
rewritten unabri dictionary in 
years. 

Economical: the acquisition of Webster’s 
New International Dictionary lessens the 
need for investment in supplementary 
reference books. It is truly “the foundation 
book of education.” Write for booklet E. 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Springfield, Mass. 
WEBSTER’S NEW INTERNATIONAL 


DICTIONARY Second Edition 


TRAVEL 3 NATIONS 


ON AN ALL-PAID TOUR 
10 CALIFORNIA - - 218592 
sepa Zone of the Went throegh Ou 


Caverns, Holl 
San Pacific Northwest. 
via Lake Louise, Banff, Twin Cities. 
yma Jone 1, 8, 15, 29, July 6, 20, 
August 3, 


on — 
also offered for the 1941 vacation season: 


ALASKA-17 days . . . . . $2400 
Jee w 


65.00 
EASTERN CANADA & U.S. ., a, 145.00 
VELLOWSTONE—rocays . . 155.00 
CANADIAN ROCKIES—13 aaye. 209.00 
WIAGARAFALLS—days . . 37.50 
NEW YORK Trailblazer Tour—onty 36.00 
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ILLINGIS 


INSTITUTE OF 
TECHNOLOGY 


TEACHERS SUMMER SESSION 
dune 23-July 18 duly 21-August 16 
women de- 


Complete curriculum for men and 
ones 2 
ments in education, m 
Moderate fees. 
with cultural and 


study 
tages in Chicago 
‘For ‘Bulletin Address 





TUTE 
OF ARTS AND SCIENCES DIVISION 
Madison Street at Avenue 
Box No. 3, Chicage 
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ducational NEWS BRIEFS 


ILLINOIS TEACHER correspondents over 
the State report significant activities 








National Convention 
of Social Science Fraternity 


The annual National Convention of Zeta 
Sigma Pi, honorary social science fraternity, 
was held on the Southern Illinois Normal 
University campus April 18 and 19. Approxi- 
mately one hundred persons, including dele- 
gates from five colleges throughout the mid- 
west, local chapter members, and alumni, 
attended the two-day meeting. 

Highlighted on Friday’s program was a 
student forum discussion on “Conscription of 
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Labor and Capital,” led by George H. Wat- 
son of the S.I.N.U. department of govern- 
ment. Other features of the day’s meeting 
were a noon luncheon and the Student Coun- 
cil Dance, with the delegates as guests of the 
S.LN.U. student body. 

Speakers during the meetings on Saturday 
were Roscoe Pulliam, national president of 
Zeta Sigma Pi and president of S.I.N.U., 
who addressed the group Saturday morning; 
and Dr. Louis W. Gellerman of the college 
education department, who spoke on “Psy- 
chology and Social Problems” at the dinner 
meeting at Giant City Park lodge Saturday 
evening. 


Ranking College Newspaper 

The Eastern Teachers News, student pub- 
lication at Eastern Illinois State Teachers 
College, in March entered its second decade 
as the leading college newspaper published by 
a member of the Illinois College Press Associ- 
ation. 

Since May, 1931, staff members have been 
going to the annual meetings of the Illinois 
College Press Association. And annually these 
same staff members have come back with the 
first prize. Nine times there have been no 
other claimants to the top award, while on 
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two occasions first honors have been won in 
a tie with another college. During this series 
of triumphs Franklyn L. Andrews has been 
faculty adviser. 

At the head of the staff this year has been 
Edward Weir, editor, and John Worland and 
George Clementson, business managers. 

The News and the Bradley Tech, of Brad- 
ley College, Peoria, were tied for first place 
in the annual contest held at the University 
of Illinois, March 21 and 22. 


From the Tower Studios 


A report of the Illinois State Normal Uni- 
versity Radio Committee reveals that more 
than 800 different persons participated in 
university broadcasts during a single semester 
this year. Most of the 71 hours of university 
broadcasts over WJBC, the Bloomington- 
Normal station, were from the tower studios 
in Cook Hall. These included such items as 
“Health Helps,” “Homemakers’ Chats,” the 
“Social Science Forum,” “Education Today,” 
and “This Business of Living.” 

From the Carnegie Room in Milner Library 
programs of musical transcriptions from the 
Carnegie collection have been on the air each 
Sunday, and special broadcasts of outstand- 
ing university events from many parts of the 
campus have been arranged. 


Shryock Has Painting 
in New York Exhibit 


Mr. Burnett Shryock, of the art department 
at Southern Illinois Normal University, has a 
painting on display at the twenty-fifth anni- 
versary exhibit of the Society of Independent 
Artists in New York. Mr. Shryock’s work 
shown in the exhibit is an oil painting of a 
negro wedding entitled “Wedding in Color.” 
The exhibit, for which Shyrock was asked to 
submit a painting, is headed by John Sloan, 
one of the oldest and best-known members of 
the school of painters known as the American 
Moderns. 


Addresses Library Convention 


As chairman of a special committee making 
a nation-wide study sponsored by the Ameri- 
can Association of Teachers Colleges, Pres- 
ident R. W. Fairchild of Illinois State Normal 
University will address members of. the 
American Library Association at Boston, 
Mass., June 20, on “The Organization and 
Administration of Teachers College Libraries.” 


Addresses on Public Affairs 


Interest in international affairs was stimu- 
lated at Eastern Illinois State Teachers Col- 
lege during March by a series of addresses 
sponsored by the Charleston Rotary Club and 
the college. Conducted as an Institute of 
Understanding, the series of lectures brought 
four outstanding authorities in different fields 
of public affairs to the college. There was a 
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total attendance of more than 2,000 persons 
for the lectures and the forum discussions. 

A view of problems confronting agricul- 
ture, labor and industry in the United States 
was presented by Dr. C. Douglas Booth, a 
former resident of London and an authority 
on international economic problems. From 
central Europe, Dr. Nicholas R. Doman, a 
native of Budapest, Hungary, brought his in- 
terpretation of the present world conflict. 

Twenty years in South America gave the 
third speaker, Hugh C. Stun:z of Nashville, 
Tennessee, an intimate grasp of Pan American 
problems which he described in his address 
on “The New World and the Whole World.” 

From F. Wilhelm Sollmann, a man who 
held high positions in the German govern- 
ment for twenty-five years, and who was one 
of the founders of the German Republic, 
those who attended the fourth lecture re- 
ceived a penetrating analysis of the social, 
economic and political conditions which per- 
mitted the rise of Hitler in Germany. 


Visit Normal University 


With Senator Wilbur J. Cash serving as 
chairman, members of the Senate and House 
committees appointed for visitation of the 
Illinois teachers colleges were at Illinois State 
Normal University May 9. 


Science Field Day 
Held on S.LN.U. Campus 


A Science Field Day for high-school stu- 
dents of southern Illinois was held recently 
on the Southern Illinois Normal University 
campus under the sponsorship of the Junior 
Academy of Science, with the co-operation 
of the college departments of botany, zo- 
ology, physics, and physiology. The annual 
Chemistry Field Day was held the same day 
in conjunction with the other meetings. Ap- 
proximately 3,000 southern [Illinois high- 
school students attended the field day. 

Featured during the day were discussions 
by Dr. B. S. Hopkins of the University of 
Illinois and Mr. A. L. Whitenberg of the East- 
man Kodak Company; group meetings de- 
voted to botany, zoology, physics, physiology, 
and chemistry conducted by members of the 
college faculty and S.I.N.U. students; the 
presentation of awards for outstanding high- 
school exhibits and for essays written by 
students on “The Relation of Chemistry to 
the National Defense Program.” 

Miss Audrey Hill, instructor in the Chester 
High School and chairman of the Junior 
Academy of Science, and Mrs. Mary Creager 
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of Vienna, chairman of exhibits of the Junior 
Academy of Science, were in charge of the 
program for the day. 


Student Opera 

A cast of seventy Eastern Illinois State 
Teachers College students presented two tour 
performances of the opera Martha early in 
April. The productions were given at the 
Lawrenceville Township High School and at 
Olney under the sponsorship of the Olney 
Township High School on Wednesday, April 
9. More than 2,500 persons attended the opera 
when it was presented on the campus late in 
February. Dr. Leo J. Dvorak, head of the 
Eastern music department, directed the per- 
formances. 


Women’s Athletic Association 


Members of the Women’s Athletic Associ- 
ation of nineteen Illinois colleges attended the 
first Illinois state convention of the Athletic 
Federation of College Women held at Giant 
City State Park on April 24, 25, and 26. The 
meeting was in charge of the department 
of physical education for women and the 
Women’s Athletic Association of Southern 
Illinois Normal University. 

Featured during the three-day program 
were discussion groups, recreation, and ad- 
dresses by Miss Alice Schriver of the depart- 
ment of physical education for women at 
Washington University, and Roscoe Pulliam, 
president of S.I.N.U. 

The schools in Illinois which sent dele- 
gates to the convention included Bradley 
Tech, Carthage College, Chicago Teachers’ 
College, Eastern Illinois State Teachers Col- 
lege, Herzl Junior College, Illinois State 
Normal University, Illinois Wesleyan Uni- 
versity, Joliet Junior College, MacMurray 
College, Monmouth College, North Central 
College, Northern Illinois State Teachers Col- 
lege, Rockford College, Western Illinois State 
Teachers College, University of Illinois, 
Northwestern University, Woodrow Wilson 
Junior College, Morton Junior College, and 
Thornton Junior College. 


Art Education Workshop 

Teachers from nineteen counties were in- 
vited to attend an art workshop at Eastern 
Illinois State Teachers College on March 29. 
The theme of the workshop was “The Role 
of Art in Twentieth Century Living.” Speak- 
ers included: H. J. Tanner, of Waupun, Wis., 
who discussed the contribution of crafts; Miss 
Elizabeth Walker, supervisor of art in the 
Champaign public schools; Russell Malan, 
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superintendent of scheols, Harrisburg; Miss 
Olga Schubkegel, art director in the Ham- 
mond, Ind., public schools; and a number of 
art teachers, classroom teachers, and admin- 
istrators who took part in a panel discus- 
sion on “The Role of Art in the Lives of a 
Free People Preparing for Defense.” 


Play Day Sponsored ~ 0m 
Education Department for Women 

The annual Play Day, sponsored by the 
Southern Illinois Normal University depart- 
ment of physical education for women, was 
held recently on the S.I.N.U. campus. The 
Play Day, planned for students of southern 
Illinois high schools, gives girls from this part 
of the State an opportunity to meet and 
to participate in recreational activities under 
the supervision of members of the college de- 
partment. 

The program this year was planned to cre- 
ate the atmosphere of a circus. The opening 
session “under the big top” featured clowns, 
side shows, and stunts. In the afternoon, the 
girls, divided into teams by play-day officials, 
participated in volley ball and softball 
matches. 


Summer Session Instructors 


Miss Mildred B. Hahn of Baldwin, Kans., 
and Miss Mary Chamberlain of Cairo will 
serve as members of the Normal University 
faculty this summer. Miss Hahn is to be a 
teacher of speech courses and dramatics 
director at the School of the Woods, East 
Bay Camp. She is now head of the speech 
department at Baker University. Miss Cham- 
berlain, who teaches in the Cairo High 
School, will serve as history instructor for 
the geography and history field class that will 
cover some 6,000 miles through eastern 
United States and Canada. 


Dr. Ramona L, Todd Added 
to Staff of S.LN.U. 


Dr. Romona L. Todd of Minneapolis, 
Minnesota, recently has been added to the 
staff of the department of physiology and 
health education at Southern Illinois Normal 
University. 

Dr. Todd expects to develop the bacteri- 
ology courses of the department, and add new 
courses, particularly in the fields of agri- 
cultural nursing, bacteriology and public 
health. Her particular research field is patho- 
genic soil fungi. 

Dr. Todd attended the University of Okla- 
homa, where she received her bachelor of 
arts degree in 1931 and her master of science 
degree in bacteriology. She received her Ph.D. 
in 1936 in bacteriology at the University of 
Towa. 

She graduated from the medical school of 
the University of Minnesota in 1941. While in 
school there, Dr. Todd served as an instructor 
in bacteriology from 1937 to 1938, and was 
a member of the Minnesota State Board of 
Health in 1936-’37. 


E.LS.T.C, Band on Tour 


Traveling in two chartered buses the 
eighty-piece Eastern Illinois State Teachers 
College Symphonic Band presented concerts 
in ten communities on a three-day tour taken 
in March. Concerts were presented in the 
following schools; Greenup, Toledo, Mattoon, 
Windsor, Assumption, Pana, Nokomis, Cow- 
den, Altamont, and Effingham. Dr. Rudolph 
D. Anfinson is the director of the band. 


Southern Illinois 
Welfare Association 


The Southern Illinois Welfare Associaiton 
held its annual spring meeting on the South- 
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ference centered around the importance of 
better administration of all social welfare 
problems and the need for more effctive 
nursing service in southern Illinois. 


Speakers on the program were: Bruno W. 
Suppiger, president of the Illinois Township 
Supervisors’ Association; Mrs. Florence Fifer 
Bohrer, president of the Illinois Conference 
on Social Welfare; Miss Wanda B. Carson, 
chief supervising nurse of the State Depart- 
ment of Public Health; Edward V. Miles, 
business manager of SILN.U.; Mrs. Bertha 
Yenicek, assistant supervising nurse in the 
State Department of Public Health ; and Wal- 
lace Clark, assistant superintendent of the 
Division of Old Age Assistance, Springfield. 


Field Study of Mexico 


@ FOR the third consecutive year the 

course in Comparative Education 
offered during the summer session by 
the College of Education, Northwest- 
ern University, will have as its field of 
study Mexico. 

Commenting on this choice, P. R. 
Hershey, director of the course, half 
of which is devoted to field study, says 
that it was made not only because of 
the accessibility of Mexico but also 
“because its Government has been en- 
gaged for the past twenty years in 
carrying out one of the most hopeful 
educational and social experiments of 
our times. The course provides an op- 
portunity to study Mexico’s problems 
as an emerging democracy in the most 
vivid laboratory of social and economic 
change in the New World. 

. It is for the purpose of giving 
students of education, geography teach- 
ers, social science teachers, teachers 
of Spanish, and school administrators 
an opportunity to see and study this 
program in action that this course has 
been organized. We hope that through 
a course of this kind the aspirations 
of modern Mexico will find some mea- 
sure of understanding among us.” 


Students registering in the course 
will spend the first four weeks of the 
summer session in Evanston studying 
the present educational and social pro- 
gram of Mexico as well as its cultural 
history and heritage. The second half 
of the session will be spent traveling 
in Mexico, visiting specialized and pub- 
lic schools, and centers of sociological 
interest. 

Address requests for information and 
descriptive material to P. R. Hershey, 
The University College, Northwestern 
University, 313 East Chicago Avenue, 
Chicago. 
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DePaul University, 272 

Dever, THorne—The Modern Youth Mu- 
seum, 276 

Developments in the Program of the Illinois 
School Work Council, Charles W. Sanford 
and J. L. Trump, 262 

District unit, see School districts 

na D. Leo—Port Royal to Mount Royal, 


DuS#ane, Donatp—To Teachers, 53 

Dyxstra, Crarence A.—Critical Problems 
Facing Our Nation, 7 

E 

Earth History Field Trips, 20 

Easter Seal Campaign, 1941, John A. Wieland, 
185 

Eastern Illinois School Masters Club, officers 
of, 147 

Eastern Illinois State Teachers College, 211, 
286 

Esy, Kermit—National Defense and Educa- 
tional Expenditure, 103. 

Editorial: An Anniversary Year, 1941, 180; 
Chicago Schools Pegged Levy Passes, 180; 
Education and Defense, 24; Extension of 
Social Security, 52; Federal Aid to Educa- 
tion, 206; Freedom to Teach? 181; H.B. 
251—County School Surveys, 206; The In- 
vasion of the Schools, 24; Is Government 
a Business? 206; Minimum Certificating 
Requirements, 247; Rockford Election, 52; 
“Should Youth Organize?” 52; The Com- 
mon School Fund Bills, 246; What’s in a 
Name? 24 

Educational and building funds, Committee 
to study fusion of, 19 

Educational Legislation Advances, Irving F. 
Pearson, 272 

Educational News Briefs, 21, 54, 90, 124, 188, 
193, 226, 276 

Educational News Front, The, 34, 66 

Educational Policies Commission, publica- 
tions of: Learning the Ways of Democracy, 
66 

Educational Press Bulletin, see Superintendent 
of Public Instruction, office of—Publica- 
tions of 

Educational Trends Committee, see Illinois 
Education Association, Committees of 

Effect of Defense Production upon Our Econ- 
omy, 14 


Elementary Annual Report and Rating Scale, 
16 


Elementary schools: conferences, 34, 154 

—Extra-curricular activities in, 61 

—Recognition of, 16 

English Handbooks for Elementary Grades, 
64 


Entsminger, Mary E., 82 
Equal Educational Opportunity, 58 
Every Teacher Contest, 50 


Exploration of the American Southwest, Ken- 
neth Allen, 106 


Extra-Curricular Activities in Elementary 

Schools, W. Vernon Hicks, 61 
F 

Federal aid to education, 92, 170, 206; the 
Schwert Bill, 66 

Federal Radio Education Committee, 94 

Field Study of Mexico, 298 

Finance Committee, see Illinois Education 
Association, Committees of 

Fireworks, accidents due to, 291 

Flag, U. S. National required for every school 
house, 96 


Fourth Annual Easter Seal Sale, Susan Scully, 
184 


Frantz, ALFrrep A.—vVacation—In South 
America, 160 

Functioning Homemaking Program, A, 76 

Functioning Program of Home Economics, A, 
58 


Future Teachers of America, LPO chapter, 
187; Bloom chapter, 278 


G 

Garvey, Nex F.—The Forum—An Instru- 
ment of Democracy, 11 

Gateway to Teaching—Certification, Lester 
R. Grimm, 38 

General Culture for the High-School Teacher, 
Sidney Glenn, 257 

General Revenue Situation in Illinois, Merlin 
H. Hunter, 141 


Get Acquainted With Your State Library, 
Carrol C. Hall, 63 

GLenn, Smney—General Culture for the 
High-School Teacher, 257 

Grant, Lester J.—Elementary Principais, 
153 

GrirrirH, Bernarp I—A Minimum Wage 
for Illinois Teachers, 104 

—lIllinois’ Small School Problem, 37 

Grmm, Lester R—H. B. 251—County 
School Surveys, 206 

—Retirement System Changes Proposed, 275 

—The Common Schoo] Fund Bills, 246 

—The Gateway to Teaching—Certification, 38 

—The Legislative Situation, 165 

Guidance, clinics, 93 

—State Association of Boys’ Counselors, 35 


H 

H. B. 251—County School Surveys, Lester R. 
Grimm, 206 

Haun, Mrs. Pauvt H.—lllinois Congress of 
Parents and Teachers Student Aid Pro- 
gram, 40 

Hatt, Carrot C.—Get Acquainted with Your 
State Library, 63 

Hatt, Hat—Improvement of Teacher Edu- 
cation, 269 

Hancock County Schoolmasters Club, 108 

Handbook of English for Boys and Girls, The, 
64 


Handicapped children, education of, 86, 92, 
184, 185, 229 


Hatch Act, 112, 114 

Hatfield, Walter R., 254 

Havana Teacher-School Board Banquet, 108 

Health education, 66, 84 

Health, school service, 15 

Heard at Milwaukee, 7 

Hicxs, W. Vernon—Extra-Curricular Activ- 
ities in the Elementary Schools, 61 


High School Surveys Community, Harry L. 
Wilkey, 293 

Home Economics and the School Curriculum, 
Charles C. Stadtman, 58 

Hot School Lunches, Thomas N. Popik, 26 

Hunter, Mertrw H.—General Revenue Situ- 
ation in Illinois, 141 

I 

Idealism and Experience in Teaching, Julian 
L. Archer, 56 

Illinois Agricultural Association, 109 

Illinois Association for the Crippled, 50, 184 

Illinois Association of Deans of Women, con- 
ference of, 87 

Illinois Association of School Boards, 109 

Illinois Association of School Secretaries, 101, 
137, 287; officers of, 147 


Illinois Association of Supervisors and Di- 
rectors of Instruction, 159; meeting of, 
286 
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Illinois Chamber of Commerce: tax modern- 
ization program, 62 

Illinois City Superintendents Association, 101 

Illinois Committee on Rural Education, 182 


Illinois Congress of Parents and Teachers, 
109; Forty-Second annual convention, 198 

—Articles describing services and activities 
of high-school parent-teacher associations 
edited by Mrs. Harry Rosinos, state chair- 
man, Press and Publicity: Blossoming 
High-School Libraries, Bernice Wiedeman 
Karraker, 274; Legislation for the High 
School, Mrs. H. M. Mulberry, 130; Pre- 
venting Juvenile Delinquency, Mrs. Ray- 
mond Miller, 222; Social Grace Through 
Co-Recreation, Mrs. Charles W. Balch, 
121; Student Aid Program, Mrs. Paul H. 
Hahn, 40 

Illinois Council for the Social Studies, 62 


Illinois County Superintendents Association, 
101, 138, 151 

LE.A. at Work, 108, 175, 202, 239 

Illinois Education Association, participation 
in conference on school legislation called by 
the Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
109 

—Board of Directors, meetings of: May 10, 
1940, 19; June 2, 1940, 19; August 6, 1940, 
20; September 14, 1940, 79; October 18, 
1940, 119; November 15, 1940, 119; De- 
cember 13, 1940, 146; December 20, 1940, 
174; January 17, 1941, 174; February 7, 
1941, 243; March 22, 1941, 243 

—Budget, income and appropriations, 94; ap- 
proved by Delegate Assembly, 158 

—Committees of: Auditing, report of, 178; 
report presented, 133——Credentials, ap- 
pointments to, 133; report of, 134.—De- 
linquency Prevention, 93, 243; appoint- 
ments to, 174.—Educational Trends, 119; 
appointments to, 174; report of, 152; re- 
port presented, 133; report approved, 157. 
—Equal Opportunity, 93, 243.—Finance, 
20, 80; recommendations submitted to 
Board of Directors, 19; report of, 94; re- 
port approved, 158.—Legislation, 79; re- 
port to Board of Directors, 19; report of, 
86; report presented, 133: report approved, 
157; amendments to report, 157; Subcom- 
mittee on Elections, 19, 20; Subcommittee 
to study fusion of educational and building 
funds, 19, 20—Nominations, report of, 
134; report approved, 134; supplemental 
report endorsing candidacy of Fred L. 
Biester for membership on board of Illinois 
State Teachers Pension and Retirement Sys- 
tem, 159; report approved, 159.—Public 
Relations, procedure of transition from Res- 
olutions to Public Relations recommended, 
93.—Reorganization, 20; report of, 154; 
report presented, 133 ; report approved, 157. 
—Resolutions, 80; report of, 92; report pre- 
sented, 133; report amended, 134, 140; re- 
port approved, 134; additional resolutions 
offered: agenda of committee meetings be 
submitted to committee members ten days in 
advance of committee meeting, 135; com- 
pensation for military leave, 135 ; expression 
of appreciation to Miss Caroline Grote, 157 ; 
memorial to the late Mr. W. R. Hatfield, 
135; women as members of the I.E.A. Ex- 
ecutive Committee, 135—Teacher Tenure, 
20, 79, 101, 109, 139; appeintments to, 174; 
conference on, 147; preliminary report to 
Board of Directors, 19; report of, 126; 
report presented, 133; report and proposed 
amendments approved, 140; report recon- 
sidered and amendments proposed, 158; re- 
port as amended approved, 159.—Teacher 
Training, appointments to, 174; report of, 
150; report presented, 158; report ap- 
proved, 158——Teacher Welfare, 20, 93.— 
Thalman-for-N.E.A. President, candidacy 
endorsed and committee approved, 157; 
appointments to, 174, 243 

—Constitution and By-Laws, amendments 
approved, 139; amendments proposed, 119; 
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proposed amendments presented to delegate 
body, 133; proposed amendments approved, 
159; revision of proposed amendments pre- 
sented, 158; text of proposed amendments 
to, 155 
—Divisions of: Blackhawk, officers of, 73— 
Central, 57.—Chicago, conference on legis- 
lation, 278; legislation sponsored by, 86; 
officers and directors of, 140—DuPage 
Valley, officers of, 111—East Cen- 
tral, officers of, 234.—Eastern, officers of, 
72, 73—MIllinois Valley, officers of, 73— 
Lake Shore, 60; executive committee and 
chairmen of special committees, 175 —Mis- 
sissippi Valley, 26, 250.—Northeastern, 17; 
officers of, 72 Northwestern, 14; officers 
of, 111.—Peoria, 84.—Rock River, officers 
of, 234.—South Central, 82.—Southeastern, 
202.—Southern, 35, 82 Southwestern, 82; 
officers of, 295; radio programs, 96.— 
Western, officers of, 73. 
Divisions, meetings reported: Blackhawk, 
110; Chicago, 113; DuPage Valley, 81; 
East Central, 213; Eastern, 83; Illinois 
Valley, 80; Lake shore, 111; Mississippi 
Valley, 250; Northeastern, 110; North- 
western, 84; Peoria, 287; Rock River, 110; 
South Central, 289; Southeastern, 112; 
Southwestern, 286; Western, 81. 
—Editorial Department, 79 
—Eighty-Eighth Annual Meeting, plans for, 
245 
—Eighty-Seventh Annual Meeting: A Cam- 
era Man’s Record, 143, 144, 145; Informa- 
tion for Delegates, 101; Past Presidents 
Breakfast, 101; Proceedings of Annual 
Meeting, 133; Program for, 99; Teacher 
Tenure Panel, 158; What the Delegates Did 
Is History! 136; Women Delegates, 101, 
147 
—Enrollment, 220; membership in World 
Federation of Education Associations, 20 
—Legislation, Program of: assessment of 
property and sources of revenue, 86; build- 
ing-fund rate 12% cent guarantee, 86, 166, 
199, 249; certification, 86, 199, 233, 273; 
codification of school law, 86; date on 
which tax levy certified, 86; education of 
handicapped children, 86, 249; election of 
boards of education, 86; elimination of 
board of director districts from municipal 
budget law, 86; financial support for office 
of Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
State teachers colleges and State univer- 
sity, 86; improvement in Teachers Retire- 
ment Act, 86, 272, 273; laws governing 
extension of taxes to pay school district 
bonds, 86; legal status of superintendent, 
86, 166, 199, 233; legislation pertaining to 
Chicago only, 86, 166, 234, 248, 273; mini- 
mum wage, 86, 165, 199, 273; nine months 
school term, 86, 166, 199, 234; Normal 
School Board, 86; reappropriation of de- 
linquent taxes, 86, 166; return of position 
to teacher at conclusion of military service 
and retirement credit for period of service, 
86; school district reorganization, 86, 166, 
199, 234; single school tax rate for main- 
tenance and operation of schools, 86; State 
adoption of textbooks, 86; State school dis- 
tributive fund, 86, 166, 199, 248, 273; tax 
limitations, 86, 199, 249; teacher tenure 
and continuing contract, 86, 199, 233, 273; 
transportation assistance, 86, 166, 199, 234; 
unit district tax rates, 86 
—Legislative representative, 86 
—Officers, 133, 134 
—President’s Address, B. F. Shafer, 136 
—Proceedings of Annual Meeting, 133 
—Public Relations Council sponsors confer- 
ences on school legislation, 175, 239, 278 
—Public Relations, Division conferences, 21, 
46 
—Public Relations Department, 
State Fair Exhibit, 19 
—Publications of: Money spent for 
Schools Is Money Spent for Defense 
(booklet), 202; Money Spent for 
Schools Is Money Spent for Defense 
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79, 278; 


(film strip), 240; Teacher Personnel Is- 
sues in [Illinois (film strip), 175 

—Reorganization completed December 28, 
1912, 256 

—Research Department, 79; Research As- 
sistant authorized, 20 
—Publications of, 21: Comparative Le- 

gal Analysis of Items Relating to Con- 
stitution and Election of Various Types 
of School Boards in Illinois, 46; Flat 
Grants for Common Schools, 241; 
Health Problems and Leaves of Ab- 
sence, 241; Minimum Legal Require- 
ments of the Various States for Ele- 
mentary School Teachers’ Certificates, 
46; Minimum Legal Requirements of 
the Various States for Secondary School 
Teachers’ Certificates, 46; Problems of 
Non-High School Districts, 278; Salary 
Schedules in Illinois, 241 
—Research Assistant, 143 . 

—Study Units, 46, 55; No. 1, Co-Operation of 
Community Agencies in the Support of the 
Schools, David E. Lindstrom, 9; No. 2, The 
Gateway to Teaching—Certification, Lester 
R. Grimm, 38; No. 3, The Organization of 
School Districts in the State of Illinois, 
Irving F. Pearson, 70; No. 4, A Minimum 
Wage for Illinois Teachers, Bernard I. Grif- 
fith, 104; No. 5, General Revenue Situation 
in Illinois, Merlin H. Hunter, 141; No. 6, 
The State School Distributive Fund, B. F. 
Shafer, 167; No. 7, Provisions of the Teach- 
er Tenure Bill, Eloise P. Bingham, 204; No. 
8, Proposed Child Welfare Legislation, Mrs. 
H. M. Mulberry, 229; No. 9, Illinois Local 
School Finance Problems, O. F. Patterson, 
270 

—Treasurer’s report, presented to delegate 
body, 133; text of report, 177 

Illinois Elementary School Principals Asso- 
ciation, 101, 139, 153, 154, 275 

Illinois Health Messenger, 80 

Illinois Libraries, 29, 96 

Illinois Local School Finance Problems, O. F. 
Patterson, 270 

Illinois Pupils Reading Circle Book Lists: 
grade-school list, 25; high-school list, 53 

Illinois Pupils Reading Circle Board, 146; 
nomination of members, 159; relations to 
LE.A., 79 

Illinois Program of Citizenship Training for 
First Voters, 67 

Illinois Rural Education Committee, 13 

Illinois School Work Council, 49, 282; devel- 
opments in the program of, 262 

Illinois’ Smal! School Problem, B. I. Griffith, 
37 


Illinois State Museum, 212, 276 

Illinois State Normal University, 209, 211; 
defense program at, 192; geographers tour, 
212; publications of: Teacher Education, 
160 


Illinois State Library, 29, 32, 63, 69 

Illinois State Tax Commission, 6 

Illinois State Teachers Pension and Retire- 
ment System, 17, 159 

—Amendments to Act proposed, 86, 272, 273 

—Appropriations to, 247 

—Nomination of candidate to board of trus- 
tees, 134, 158, 174 

Illinois Teachers Reading Circle Board, 60; 
nomination of member to board, 159 

Illinois Vocational! Association, annual meet- 
ing, 188 

Illinois Vocational Homemaking Teachers As- 
sociation, 76 

Illinois Youth Museum, 147 

Implications of Industrial Community Or- 
ganization, Marion Jordan, 66 

Improving Public School Reading, Howard 
E. Bosley, 235 

Improvement of Teacher Education, Hal 
Hall, 269 

Income tax, see Taxes 
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Institute on Professional Relations, 20, 118, 
137, 160, 244 

Inter-American relations, 172 

Iowa City Radio Conference, 17 

I Teach School—And Like it, Laura Belle 
Sageser, 102 


J 
Jorpan, Mariton—lImplications of Industrial 
Community Organization, 66 
Jupp, “H\rtes H.—What Is Happening to 
Our Human and Natural Resources? 7 
Junior College Conferences, 35. See also 
American Association of Junior Colleges 


K 
Kane County teachers institute, 172 
KarrAKER, Bernice Wiep—EMAN—Blossoming 
High School Libraries, 274 
Keys, Jonw—A State-wide Program of 
Speech Correction, 59 


< L 

Lake County Visiting Days, 260 

Lake Forest, Halsey School, 23 

Lake Shore Division Delegates Meet, 109 

LaSalle-Peru-Oglesby Junior College, 187 

Latin in Illinois High Schools, 192 

Legislation, 146; back-home support of, 280; 
process of, 173; boards of education, uni- 
formity in constitution and election of, 86; 
Budget Law, municipal, in relation to 
board of director districts, 86; Chicago 
pegged levy, 180; child welfare, proposed, 
229; H.B. 251—County School Surveys, 
206; minimum wage bill, 176 

—Bills before the Sixty-second General As- 
sembly, 165, 199, 201, 229, 230, 233, 246, 
273 

—Teacher Tenure, 147, 201, 204; compara- 
tive analysis of provisions of S. B. 193 and 
recommendations of I.E.A. Tenure Com- 
mittee, 205; text of tenure bill, 217. See 
also Teachers—Tenure of Position 

Legislation, Program of, see I1.E.A.—Legisla- 
tion, Program of 

Legislation for the High School, Mrs. H. M. 
Mulberry, 130 

Legislative Program Advances, The, Irving F 
Pearson, 199 

Legislative Situation, The, Lester R. Grimm. 
165 

Letters to an Old Crony, Irving F. Pearson, 
18, 43, 78, 118, 146, 173, 201, 242, 280 

Libraries: rural school, 14, 69; high school, 
274 

Lino, Gartanp M.—School Secretaries, 147 

LinpstroM, Davin E.—Co-Operation of Com- 
munity Agencies in Support of the Schools, 
9 


Lissack, H. R.—Social and Health Pro- 

gram, 15 
M 

Manufacturers Investigate Textbooks, Dean 
Thomas E. Benner, 171 

McC.usxy, Howarp Y.—The Work of the 
American Youth Commission, 8 

McCoy, Ratepn E.—Mobilizing the Library, 
69 

McDonough County rural school project, 48 

McTaggart, Dan L., 61 

Men and materials, 7 

Menard County Education Council, 239, 240 

Mid-west Conference on Rural Education, 
program of, 182 

Miter, Mrs. RayMonp—Preventing Juve- 
nile Delinquency, 222 

Minimum school year, 86, 201 

Minimum wage bill, 104, 201; hearing on, 
202; defeated, 273. See also Legislation— 
Bills before the Sixty-second General As- 
sembly ; Teachers—Minimum wage 

Minimum Wage for Illinois Teachers, A, 
Bernard I. Griffith, 104 
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Mobilizing the Library, Ralph E. McCoy, 69 

Mostey, Zetta—Tenure Conference, 147 

Modern Youth Museum, The, Thorne Deuel, 
276 

Montgomery County Schoolmasters Club, 109 

Moore, R. C—What Do You Know About 
Money? 58 

—The Service of Walter R. Hatfield to the 
LE.A., 254 

Motion pictures, seek elimination of un- 
wholesome, 92 

Moutserry, Mrs. H. M.—Legislation for the 
High School, 130 

—Proposed Child Welfare Legislation, 229 

Music educators national conference, 60 


N 

Nash, Miss Ruby, 292 

National Association of School Secretaries, 
147, 287 

National Association of Secondary School 
Principals, 49, 67 

National Association of Secretaries of State 
Teachers Associations, 120 

National Association of Teachers of English, 
64 

National College of Education, 210 

National Conference on Research in English, 
64 

National Defense and Educational Expendi- 
ture, Kermit Eby, 103 

National defense, co-ordinating committee on 
education and, 35 

—Education for, 7, 43, 78, 93, 115, 146, 192 

—Education as a vital part of, 147 

—Effect of production for, 14 

—tTrades training program, 4, 24; Illinois 
committee to study, 35 

National Education Association: American 
Association for Health, Physical Education 
and Recreation, 66 

—Bulletins of: Status of Teacher Retirement, 
181 

—Classroom Teachers, Department of, 221 

—Committee on Academic Freedom, report 
of, 248 

—Heard at Milwaukee, 7 

—LE.A. Breakfast at Milwaukee, 6 

—lIllinois Director of, 153, 159; report to 
LE.A. summarized, 149 

—Illinois membership in, 280 

—President, Dr. Donald DuShane: address 
to Eighty-Seventh Annual Meeting, I.E.A., 
148; message of, 53; speaks at Chicago Di- 
vision meeting, 113 

i saahonaeed of Instruction, Department of, 


National Congress of Parents and Teachers, 
1941 national convention, 238 

National Society for the Prevention of 
Blindness, 291 

National Youth Administration, 7, 49, 120, 
282. See also American Council on Educa- 
tion 

New Economic Education, 185 

“Next Steps in National Policy for Youth,” 
169 

North Central Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools, 183 

Northern Illinois State Teachers College, 211 

Northwestern University, 210, 298 


oO 
Onvesco, Anna L.—County Superintendents, 
151 


Open Road, The, 272 

Organization of School Districts in the State 
of Illinois, The, Irving F. Pearson, 70 

P 

Patterson, O. F.—Illinois Local School Fi- 
nance Problems, 270 

Pearson, Irving F., reappointed secretary, 179 

Pearson, Irvinc F.—1941—An Anniversary 
Year, 180 


—Chicago Schools Pegged Levy Passes, 180 

—Digest of Board Meetings, 19, 79, 119, 146, 
174, 243 

—Educational Legislation Advances, 272 

—The Legislative Program Advances, 199 

—Letters to an Old Crony, 18, 43, 78, 118, 
146, 173, 201, 242, 280 

—The Organization of School Districts in the 
State of Illinois, 70 

—Record of the Official Proceedings of the 

ighty-Seventh Annual Meeting of the 

LE.A., 133 

—School Bills Advance, 233 

—What’s in a Name? 24 

Pennsylvania—Cradle of Liberty, J. Herbert 
Walker, 2d Cover (January) 

Pennsylvania State College, 224 

Pensions, see Illinois State Teachers Pension 
and Retirement System 

Pestalozzi Froebel Teachers College, 272 

Phi Delta Kappa, 101 

Physical education, 47; the Schwert Bill, 66 

Prerce, S. Cornerta— Deans of Women 
Meet, 87 

Porix, THomas N.—Hot School Lunches, 26 

Porter, May—Women Delegates, 147 

Port Royal to Mount Royal, D. Leo Dolan, 
196 


Practices in Secondary Education, 67 

Pre-school children, education of, 92 

Preventing Juvenile Delinquency, Mrs. Ray- 
mond Miller, 222 

Primary Geography, Thomas F. Barton, 41 

Primrose, James W., 250 

Professional Organization, A, Orville T. 
Bright, 198 

Professional Relations Institutes, 244. See 
also Institute on Professional Relations 

Program of Legislation, see Illinois Education 
Association—Legislation, Program of 

Proposed Child Welfare Legislation, Mrs. H. 
M. Mulberry, 229 

Provisions of the Teacher Tenure Bill, Eloise 
P. Bingham, 204 

Public Health Nurses, 80 

Public relations, 9, 93, 108, 115. See also Illi- 
nois Education Association—Public Rela- 
tions 

—Menard County Education Council, 239, 
240 

—Southwestern Division radio programs, 96 


R 

Radic education, federal, 94 

Radio programs, seek elimination of unwhole- 
some, 92 

Railroad Valuations Changed by Opinion of 
Supreme Court, 6 

Reading, instruction in, 235 

Recent Textbook Publications, 2, 2d Cover 
(October), 2d Cover (November), 2d 
Cover (December), 162, 194, 225, 266 

Recreation, school service, 15 

Reece, Wilbur T., 143 

Reece, Wirsur T.—Salary Schedules for Illi- 
nois Teachers, 231 

Reeper, Epwry H.—Teaching in the Rural 
School, 45, 88, 122, 186, 245, 284 

Representative government, teaching of man- 
datory, 116 

Resolutions, see Illinois Education Associa- 
tion, Committees of. 

Retirement, see Illinois State Teachers Pen- 
sion and Retirement System 

Retirement System Changes Proposed, Les- 
ter R. Grimm, 272 

Revenue Act of 1940, 34 

Rockford, citizens fact-finding committee, 
52; legislation seeking increase in educa- 
tional tax rate, 52 
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Rock Island High School, 169 

Rogers, E. R., 26 

Rural education, 13, 88 

—Art in St. Clair County Schools, 12 

—Rural Education Committee, 13 

—Teaching in the Rural Schools, Edwin H. 
Reeder, 45, 88, 122, 186, 245, 284 

Rural schools, as community centers, 13; 
board of directors, 14; building standards, 
13; continuing contracts for teachers in, 
201; curriculum, 13; standards for location, 
13; ” number of pupils, 13; size of school 

rict, 14; sources of supervision, 14; 

teacher qualifications, 13; teachers salaries 
in, 104; need for textbooks and supplies, 14 

—Community support of, 285 

—County art supervisors, 186 

—Libraries, 14; service to, 69 

—McDonough County rural school supervi- 
sion project, 48 

—Mid-west Conference on Rural Education, 
182 

—Transportation of pupils, 14, 37, 70 

—Visual aids loan service, 212 

Rural School Supervision Project, 48 


S 

Safety education, 291 

Saceser, Laura Bette—I Teach School—And 
Like It, 102 

Salary Schedules for Illinois Teachers, Wil- 
bur T. Reece, 231 

Sanrorp, Cuartes W. and Trump, J. L.— 
Developments in the Program of the Illi- 
nois School Work Council, 262 

Sangamon County Elementary School Prin- 
cipals Association, 96 

School Bills Advance, Irving F. Pearson, 233 

School board terms and election procedure, 
subcommittee to study, 19 

School Credit Unions, B. F. Scott, 117, 200 

School districts: educational and building 
funds, study of fusion of, 19; educational 
expenditures of elementary city, 246; flat 
grants for high schools proposed, 247; non- 
high school district maximum tax rates, 71, 
278 

—Reorganization of, 37, 43, 46, 70, 86; 
county study committees proposed, 206. 
See also Legislation—Bills before the Sixty- 
second General Assembly 

—Unit districts, 70; Rockford election, 52; 
tax rate without referendum, 86 

School law, codification of, 86 

School of the Woods Social Studies Labora- 
tory, Donald R. Alter, 62 

Schools, recognition of: teacher qualifications 
as related to, 96 

Schools’ Share Declines, 59 

Schwert Bill, The, 66 

Scott, Burton F.—School Credit Unions, 
117, 200 

Scutty, Susan—Fourth Annual Easter Seal 
Sale, 184 

Service of Walter R. Hatfield to the LEA., 
R. C. Moore, 254 

Suarer, B. F—The State School Distributive 
Fund, 167 

—President’s Address Before Eighty-Seventh 
Annual Meeting, I.E.A., summarized, 136 

SHarer, BertHa—Social Hygiene, 84 

Smith, James M., 17 

Social Security Act, amendments to, 34, 52, 
77, 114, 181 


Social Security and Teachers Pensions, 77 


Social Security and Teacher Retirement, 181 
Southern Illinois State Normal University, 
218, 269 


Social Grace Through Co-Recreation, Mrs. 
Charles W. Balch, 121 


Social Problems as They Are Lived, 74 
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Social Hygiene, Bertha Shafer, 84 

Social and Health Program, H. R. Lissack, 
15 

Speltz, A. F., 57 

Sraptman, Cartes C——Curriculum Progress, 
189 


—Home Economics and the School Curricu- 
lum, 58 

State Association of Boys’ Counselors, S. A. 
Williams, 35 

State board of education, 116 

State common school fund, appropriation to, 
167, 273 

State financial support of public schools, 86, 
92, 114, 115, 141, 167, 246, 270 

State Funds for Education, $97,000,000, 187 

State School Distributive Fund, The, B. F. 
Shafer, 167 

State Secretaries Speak, 120 

State Teachers Magazines, Inc., 50 

State Teachers Pension and Retirement Sys- 
tem, see Illinois State Teachers Pension and 
Retirement System 

State-wide Program of Speech Correction, A, 
John Keys, 59 

St. Clair County, rural art in, 12 

Stephenson County teachers, 176 

Stephenson, Floyd S., 83 

Story of Mount Rushmore, Gutzon Borglum, 
236 

SrupEBAKER, JonN W.—Educating Youth to 
Meet National Problems, 7 

Summer Conferences, 275 

Superintendent of Public Instruction, calls 
legislative conference, 109 

Superintendent of Public Instruction, office of, 
86, 9 

—Curriculum improvement, state-wide pro- 
gram of, 17 

—Physical Education Inquiry, 34 

—Publications of, see To the Teachers 

—Recognized elementary and high schools, 
208 

—Rural Education Committee, 47 

ae og Dictionary Contest, 16, 47; winners 
of, 182 

—State Spelling Contest, 16, 47; winners of, 
182 

—To the Teachers, 16, 47, 96, 116, 182, 208, 
252, 288 


Superintendent of schools, as chief adminis- 
trative officer, 86, 116 


Surplus Marketing Administration, 26 


T 

Taxation, 115, 116,271; Governor’s Advisory 
Committee on, 242 

—Sources of state and local revenues: needed 
reforms, 142 

Taxes, assessment and collection, 86, 271 

—Income tax changes, 34 

—Limits upon, 116 

—State-wide equalization of railroad assess- 
ment, 6 

Taxes, school: reduced in New York, 215 

Tax rates: educational bonds payable from 
bond rates that may or may not take all the 
building rate, 66 

Tax Education Program, 62 


Taylorville Elementary Teachers Association, 
239 


Teacher’s Service Commemorated, 292 


Teachers: 

—A Professional Organization, Orville T. 
Bright, 198 

—Certification, 38, 86, 93, 116, 201, 273; re- 
quirements for, 247. See also islation— 
Bills before the Sixty-second General As- 
sembly 

—Gateway to Teaching—Ceriification, Les- 

ter R. Grimm, 38 
—Education of, 256, 269, 288 


1941 


—Minimum wage, 86, 104, 116; proposed, 
176; hearing on, 202. See also Legislation— 
Bills before the Sixty-second General As- 
sembly 

—Pensions, see Illinois State Teachers Pension 
and Retirement System 

—Placement of, 201 

—Principal-teacher relationships, 288 

—Professional organizations, 118, 146 

—Requirements for teaching in a “Recog- 
nized” school, 208 

—Retirement, see Illinois State Teachers Pen- 
sion and Retirement S 

—Salaries, schedules for is teachers, 231 

—Self rating, 252 

—Supply and demand, 39 

—Tenure of position, 93, 116, 147, 148, 201, 
204, 205, 273; as affected by military serv- 
ice, 86; continuing tenure, 86; final report 
in Proviso Township case, 19; I.E.A. Reso- 
lutions Committee report amended in re- 
spect to eighth power of school boards, 
Section 127 of the School Law, 134; report 

> —— and reapproved, 158 

Training: 1940 training levels of educa- 

tional staff in 101 counties, 39 

—Welfare, 114 

Teacher Tenure Bill, text of, 216. See also 
Legislation—Bills before the Sixty-second 
General Assembly; Teachers—Tenure of 
position 

Teachers Colleges, see Eastern Illinois State 
Teachers College, Illinois State Normal Uni- 
versity, Northern Illinois State Teachers 
College, Southern Illinois State Normal 
University, Western Illinois State Teachers 
College 

Teachers Colleges in Illinois, 86; changes rec- 
ommended in law and present practices 
pertaining to, 20; exhibit at State Fair, 22 

—Normal School Board, legislation to estab- 
lish fiscally independent and responsible, 
86, 92 

Teaching Combinations, 156 

Teaching, education and experience in, 56 

Teaching in the Rural School, Edwin H. 
Reeder, 45, 88, 122, 186, 245, 284 

Tenure, see Teachers—Tenure of position 

Textbooks, attack upon, 171; state adoption 
of opposed, 86, 116 

Thalman, John W., 18; candidate for N.E.A. 
presidency, 140, 147; appointments to 
Thalman-for-President committee, 174, 243 

The Forum—An Instrument of Democracy, 
Neil F. Garvey, 11 

To Teachers, Donald DuShane, 53 

To the Teachers—Items of Interest from the 
office of Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion, 16, 47, 96, 116, 182, 208, 252, 288 

Transportation of pupils, adequate financing 
of, 86; 1940 claims filed, 76; state financial 
assistance in, 70 

Transportation Reimbursement Paid, E. L. 
Coberly, 76 

Trimpe, Wilbur R., 84 

Trump, J. L. and Sarvorp, Coartes W.—De- 
velopments in the Program of the Illinois 
School Work Council, 262 


U 

University of California, 218 

University of Chicago, eighth annual confer- 
ence on business education, 185; fourth 
annual conference on Reading, 275 

University of Colorado, 223 

University of Denver, 210 

University of Illinois, 86, 92, 272 

—New General Division of the College of 
Liberal Arts and Sciences, 257 


University of Minnesota, 224 
University of Southern California, 223 
University of Wyoming, 219 

U. S. Office of Education, 49, 120 




















Vv 
Vacation Art Center, The, 219 
Vacation—In South America, Alfred A. 
Frantz, 160 
Visual aids, 276; Illinois State Museum loan 
service, 212 
Visual teaching aids, Midwest forum on, 190 
Vocational education, 92; Illinois Board for, 4 


Ww 

Waker, J. Hersert—Pennsylvania—Cradle 
of Liberty, 2d Cover (January) 

Walter, Don A., 233 

Warns of Fireworks Injuries, 291 

Washington University, 218 

Western Illinois State Teachers College, 218 

George D. Wham—An Appreciation, Robert 
B. Browne, 44 

What Do You Know About Money? R. C. 
Moore, 58 

What the Delegates Did Is History! 136 

“What the High Schools Ought to Teach,” 51 

What’s Right with NYA? Charles M. Allen, 
282 

Wretanp, Joun A—1941 Easter Seal Cam- 
paign, 185. See also Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction, office of 

Wierson, Leonard I., 14 

Wirxey, Harry L.— High School Surveys 
Community, 293 

Writs, S. A.—State Association of Boys’ 
Counselors, 35 

Wotre, Frorence—Affiliated Teachers Asso- 
ciations of Illinois, 142 

Work Camps of New York City, Associate 
Junior, 74 

World Federation of Education Associations, 
LE.A. membership in, 20 


Yy 
Youth and Jobs, community surveys, 241 
Youth: education to meet needs of, 8; edu- 
cating youth to meet national problems, 7 
“Should Youth Organize?” 52 


Calendar 


JUNE 

17 Sixth Annual Southern Illinois Educa- 
cational Conference. Southern Illinois 
Normal University, Carbondale, June 17- 
19, 1941. 

19 Twelfth Annual School Administrators 
Conference. George Peabody College for 
Teachers, Nashville, Tennessee, June 19- 
21, 1941. 

23 Reading Laboratory Institute. Southern 
Illinois Normal University, Carbondale, 
June 23-27, 1941. 

26 University of Chicago Eighth Annual 
Conference on Business Education. Hask- 
ell Hall, University of Chicago, June 26- 
27, 1941, 

29 National Education Association, seventy- 
ninth annual convention. Boston, Massa- 
chusetts, June 29-July 3, 1941. 

JULY 

8 Association for Childhood Education, 
Annual Study Conference. Oakland Cali- 
fornia, July 8-12, 1941. 

9 Institute for Administrative Officers of 
Higher Institutions. Lounge of Judson 
Court, University of Chicago, July 9-11, 
1941. 

OCTOBER 

9 Mississippi Valley Division, Illinois Edu- 
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cation Association, annual meeting. 
Quincy, October 9-10, 1941. 

9 Southeastern Division, Illinois Education 
Association, annual meeting. Lawrence- 
ville, October 9-10, 1941. 

9 Western Division, Illinois Education As- 
sociation, annual meeting. Galesburg, Oc- 
tober 9-10, 1941. 

10 Blackhawk Division, Illinois Education 
Association, annual meeting. Rock Island, 
October 10. 1941. 

10 East Central Division, Illinois Education 
Association, annual meeting. Urbana, Oc- 
tober 10, 1941. 

10 Eastern Division, Illinois Education As- 
sociation, annual meeting. Charleston, Oc- 
tober 10, 1941. 

10 Illinois Valley Division, Illinois Education 
Association, annual meeting. LaSalle, Oc- 
tober 10, 1941. 

13 DuPage Valley Division, Illinois Educa- 
tion Association, annual meeting. Elm- 
hurst, October 13, 1941. 

17 Northwestern Division, Illinois Education 
Association, annual meeting. Rockford, 
October 17, 1941. 

17 Rock River Division, I.E.A., annual meet- 
ing. Dixon, October 17, 1941. 
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Going to Summer School? 


(Continued from page 290) 
procedure, remedial and child guidance tech- 
niques, which can be applied directly to 
classroom problems. The program is based 
upon the developmental needs of children. 
The faculty is composed of experts in the 
various phases of early childhood education. 

CorumsB1, CoLtLece oF DraMa AND Rapio, 
Chicago, Illinois, announces a six-week sum- 
mer term including both day and evening 
classes opening June 23. Special practical 
courses for teachers in the field of radio and 
stage are offered. These courses are so de- 
signed as to give the teacher—during the 
six-week period—a practical working know!- 
edge in the field of radio: the writing of 
scripts, adaptation of stories for scripts, pro- 
duction of radio programs, microphone tech- 
nique, story telling, announcing, narrating, 
speech, etc. Courses in various phases of 
stage acting and directing are offered. Active 
participation in practical projects is the 
method of instruction. Promotional credits 
from Columbia College of Drama and Radio 
are acceptable by the Chicago Board of 
Education. 

Tue Open Roap.—A series of field studies 
is being arranged by The Open Road, a non- 
profit organization which has as its object 
the promotion of international and inter- 
regional understanding. Each field trip is 
sponsored by an _ educational institution. 
Groups are small. Academic credit is avail- 
able to those who want it. The courses gen- 
erally run five to six weeks. Fees cover tui- 
tion, living and travel and are based on net 
costs. In the 1941 series are included: 

“Southern Conditions,” sponsored by 
Teachers College, Columbia University. An 
intensive study of a southern county which 
is partly industrial, partly agricultural. Here 
one meets mountain whites, Negroes, planta- 
tion owners, tenant farmers, sharecroppers, 
mill operators, factory workers and small- 
town citizens. 

“Minority Cultures of Colorado and New 
Mexico,” sponsored by the University of 
Denver. A study of the values and customs 
of groups which have conserved their identi- 
ty and of their relations to the dominant 
American culture: Volga German farmers, 
Japanese farmers, Mexican agricultural la- 
borers, Spanish Americans of New Mexico, 
Pueblo Indians and Navajo Indians. 

“Life Problems of the Great Plains and 
the Rocky Mountains,” sponsored by Colo- 
rado State College of Education. A study of 
five small communities: a cattle and sheep 
ranching area; an irrigated farming area; a 
Dust Bowl village; a coal-mining town; a 
historic gold-mining camp. 

“Planned Regional Development as Ex- 
emplified by the T.V.A.,” sponsored by the 
University of Tennessee and Northwestern 
University, with the co-operation of the 
T.V.A. A study of the tremendous T.V.A. 
development and its effect on the lives of 
the Valley people in towns and on the land. 

“Community Relations in Connecticut and 
Pennsylvania,” sponsored by the Connecti- 
cut State Summer Session. A_ contrasting 
study of life in a Pennsylvania coal town and 
a Connecticut manufacturing center. 

Particulars regarding these and other field 
¢ourses may be obtained from The Open 
Road, 8 West 40th Street, New York. 
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THIS LITTLE GI 
WENT TO MARKET 


---TO BUY A VACATION TRIP 




















1 She called at the Santa Fe Trailways Bus Depot where she 
found that fares were lower than any other form of public 
transportation. Too, she found that she could take a “Circle 
Tour” (go one way and return another) at no extra cost. 

















2 She was delighted with the gleaming, cream-and-crimson Santa She enjoyed “extra” carefree days on her vacation because of 
Fe Buses. They're Air-Conditioned, of course, with wide, roomy, the saving in travel cost—and she was thrilled with the “extra” 
reclining seats, inside luggage compartments, and a dozen bargains in scenic miles along Santa Fe Trailways routes. Santa 
other exclusive features. Drivers are smartly uniformed, courte- Fe Buses serve the Grand Canyon, Taos Pueblo, the Indian 
ous—glad to point out places of scenic interest along the way. Empire, all California, the Rockies, Ozarks, the Great Lakes. 


Your local Santa Fe Trailways Agent 


has a “Travel Recipe’’ for you—how Sy A N TA F E ¥ R A I LWAYS 


you can save on your Vacation Trip **Route of the Air-Conditioned Liners’’ 
this summer. Either call your agent, 


or mail the coupon for information General Offices: 185 North Wabash, Chicago, Illinois 
on any trip you may be 
planning. 





Mail Coupon or Write Nearest Office 
SANTA FE TRAILWAYS Dept. 390 (see address above) 


Please send complete details of your service 


to 

















WELL MATCH the “showroom 
value” of the Ford with anyone 
... but if you want to know how 
great a car this is, take one out 
on the road! 


TEST THE PERFORMANCE... 
IN ACTION. There never was 
another low price engine like 
this 90 horsepower Ford V-8. 
Take it out in traffic—then ste 
out on the open ihaihal- 
lenge the toughest hills. Draw 
your own conclusions! 


TEST THE RIDE . . . IN ACTION. 
Ride on the pavement, then ride 
the roughest road you know. 
You'll find the new Ford ride is 
the kind of ride you like. Smooth 
where the going’s good. Soft 
and steady over the bumps. 


TEST THE ROOM... IN 
ACTION. Measurements show 


this Ford greatest in its whole 
field in actual passenger space. 
A ride will show what this means. 
Bigness counts and here it is! 


TEST THE VALUE...IN 
ACTION. Stop with the biggest 
hydraulic brakes anywhere near 
the price. Rest your toe on the 
pedal of a pane type of semi- 
centrifugal clutch. Flick through 
the gears with the easy, silent 
kind of finger-tip shift that high- 
priced cars use. 


GET THE FACTS AND 
YOU'LL GET A FORD! 












Where’s the best place 


to choose your new car? 


- ON THE ROADS 








FORD HAS THE 
QUALITY FEATURES 


V-8 POWER—90 smooth 
horsepower. There never 
was a low price engine 
like this before. 


NEW BEAUTY—When you 
look at the smooth flowing 
lines you see one of the few 
cars with really up-to-date 
styling this year. 

A NEW RESTFUL RIDE—On 
the new Ford “Slow Mo- 
tion Springs.” A soft, quiet 
ride wholly new this year. 
EXTRA VALUE—New ease 
of control with positive 
mechanical, fine-car ty 
shift—extra-big hydraulic 
brakes—and the famous 
Ford semi-centrifugal 
clutch. 


See the New Ford Colors and New 
Exterior Styling just released 
for Spring! 


















See the 1941 Ford and Mercury cars 
built in Chicago’s only Automobile 
Plant .. . 12600 Torrence Avenue. 
Hourly tours with special guides. 





